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THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF MENDELSSOHN. 


Tue author of the Midsummer Night's Dream music, the 
only congenial musical illustrator of Shakspere, has been fivé 
years dead; but, though his genius has ceased to produce, its 
influence upon the world grows from day to day. It is said— 
I speak only from hearsay, but I have never heard the propo- 
sition disputed, it is said that, from partisanship of another 
composer, and from other causes that it would be difficult to 
explain, still more difficult, perhaps impossible, to comprehend, 
the merit of Mendelssohn is depreciated in his own country. 
Poor Germany! how ten-fold pitiable, if this be true, is thy 
estate! Can it be that a deformed slave taught morality by 
fables such a number of years before the Christian era in 
Greece, to the end that thou, birthplace of Bach and Handel, 
of Haydn, and of Mozart and Beethoven, that thou, native 
soil of what is highest in purpose, and greatest in fulfilment 
in our art, that thou, source of the intellectual in music, that 
thou, fatherland of this extensive mother country, which but 
emulates thee in her aspirations to, and her appreciation of 
the beautiful, that thou shouldst prove the pertinence of his 
parable, and show the world that ostentatious aspect, pompous 
manner, and noisy vociferations will not help a cock to esti- 
mate a jewel? If this allegation be not true, it is for the 
musicians of Germany easily and promptly to disprove it; if 
it be not erroneous, the regret that every sincere loyer of his 
art entertains of the fact must be exceeded by his disgust at 
the prejudice, or the pusillanimity, or the lethargy, or what- 
ever agency, active or indifferent, may induce it. It may be 
true, or it may be erroneous, that Mendelssohn’s merit is 
depreciated in his own country—leave we Germany to the 
bliss of her igrrorance ;—while England indulges in the folly of 
wisdom, (if to be wise be to seek for beauty at the source whence 
beauty has been known to flow, and, having sought and 
having found, to observe until by knowing all that is beautiful 
In beauty, we can first justly estimate it), while England 
indulges in the folly of such wisdom, it may be said with 
truth, and it shall be said with pride, that the influence of 
Mendelssohn’s genius upon the world grows from day to day. 
So greatly have the number and the extent of the perform- 
ances of Mendelssohn’s music increased in this country within 
these last few years, that it would seem his death opened a 
new channel for his popularity, which flows in ‘an ever- 
swelling tide. His Zhijah is proved to be the most attractive 
work that can be announced for public performance; his 
Symphonies in A major and in A minor, and his music in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, are only less attractive in so far 





as orchestral music is less generally appreciable than vocal ; 
his concerted chamber music is played at every series of the 
now countless chamber concerts at which it is practicable ; his 
solo music for the pianoforte, and his songs, the beauty of 
which is almost equalled by their almost infinite number, are 
in the repertory and in the constant practice of every 
dillettante. Mendelssohn is the musician of the present age; 
and if the most delicate subtlety of his most refined beautieg 
be not immediately appreciable, the universal sympathy with 
his style is leading, by certain and not very slow degrees, to 
such a general intimacy with his works, as must make his 
deepest meaning obvious to all, and these are many, who have 
the inward capacity to perceive, and the outward candour to 
acknowledge beauty for the sake of beauty, apartfrom the 
influence of precedent and prejudice. The world admits not 
that the greatness of Mendelssohn is equal to that og 
Beethoven; but a large proportion of the world seek the 
works of Mendelssohn with more interest, and hear them with 
deeper sympathy than those of his last great predecessor, and 
such interest and such sympathy certainly grow with the 
growing knowledge of the music. It is not here to discuss 
the relative merits of Mendelssohn and any other musician, 
but to assert, and to prove, from private expression, and from 
public manifestation, that the more the music of Mendelssohn 
is known the more his greatness is felt and acknowledged ; 
and the more his greatness is felt and acknowledged, the 
more extensively and the more generally does his music be- 
come known. It is received as an axiom that England is not 
a musical nation; and the beauty of our national tunes, the 
supremacy of the coatrapuntal skill of our composers of the 
Madrigalian era, the prodigiousness and the independency of 
Purcell’s genius, which broke through the artificial trammels 
by which music had ever been fettered, and first penetrated 
into the freedom of nature, and the outbreak of genuine 
talent in all classes of composition that characterises the pre- 
sent age, these are not acceptable as evidence against what I 
must denounce as a vulgar error. It is easier to disprove a 
fallacy than to uproot a prejudice that is founded upon one ; 
and though I will not admit it, I must argue as though 
England were not a musical nation, as if the composers of the 
present day did not write; as if Purcell had not originated 
more things in harmony and in musical feeling than any 
other known musician, as if the English Madrigalists had not 
been the acknowledged best musicians of their age; and as if 
the truly beautiful national songs of England were not unsur- 
passable by the national music of any other country in the 
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world, But, while the creative power is disacknowledged 
amongst us, it cannot be questioned that the appreciative power 
in music is in this country most obviously and most im- 
portantly manifested; to this are due all the music of 
Handel, the most important of the Symphonies of Haydn, 
the ninth Symphony of Beethoven, and the Oberon of Weber ; 
to this is due the first production of many of Mendelssohn’s 
greatest works, if not, as is often declared, the first acknow- 
ledgment of his genius, and to this is due the posthumous 
homage that is here paid, with all our hearts and with all our 
intelligence, to his immortal greatness, at the time when, as we 
are told, his own country, if not wholly disavows, is cer- 
tainly indifferent to it. Not to be a musical nation is no 
disgrace when such is the evidence of our unmusicality ; I, for 
one, am proud of it. 

Since the death of Mendelssohn there have been published, 
from time to time, some six-and-twenty of his compositions, of 
which the fragments of the projected Oratorio of Christus 
formed, I believe, the last. These include, first and chief, the 
Symphony in A major; then there are the Quintet in B flat, 
the Quartet in F minor, the music for @dipus in Colonos, 
the music for Athaliah, the Operetta of Stranger and Son, the 
fragment of the projected Opera of Loreley, and other works 
which, if of less general interest are not of less individua) 
merit, each according to its particular purpose. These several 
works have each, in succession, been received with the liveliest 


possible interest, as the legacy of a great master to the world, 
and they have been found to fulfil all that faith in a great 


master could lead one to expect. Amongst them are some of 
those manifestations of his genius which are, and in after 
times will be felt to be, acknowledged to be, his noblest and 
his most enduring. The world, at least the world in England, 
the land of Handel’s adoption, and the country for which 
Haydn and Beethoven wrote their most important works, 
and where Weber produced his last—the world has done 
justice to the memory of one who has had an imperishable 
influence upon modern art, in the eagerness with which they 
have welcomed the successive appearance of each new post- 
humous production; and the world, at least the world in 
England, has acknowledged that this welcome has been 
worthily bestowed, in the enthusiasm that each successive 
posthumous production kindles in them. 

The question now becomes very general, as it is perfectly 
natural, how many unpublished works has Mendelssohn left ? 
This most interesting question I am enabled, somewhat 
vaguely, but on unquestionable authority, to answer, in these 
few words, namely :—Very many more than double the number 

-of the whole amount of his works that have been at present 
printed, both before and since his death ! 

This suggests another equally important question, namely, 
how long will it require to bring all these remaining un- 
published works before the world? As the answer to which 
depends upon contingences, and not upon fact, it is for those 
only who control such contingences, to render it. 





There needs no Pythian oracle to reveal, no venerable 
Tiresias to interpret who are they that might, but do not, ex- 
pedite the publication of these most interesting relics, that 
stand in the relationship to the world of defrauding us of the 
interest of our intelligence by witholding the capital which is 
due to us, and which if we possessed, it would become daily 
of more value in consequence of our daily accumulating com- 
prehension of its value, since beauty is not complete in itself, 
but needs the appreciative faculty of the observer for a 
medium in which to express itself. I say, there needs no 
extraordinary power to explain who are they that defraud us, 
the world, of the property which is our right, the property, 
common to all the world, of a great man’s thoughts, since what 
is familiar to many needs not be mystery to any. To make 
clear, however, in whom the responsibility strictly lies it wil, 
be requisite briefly to relate the course of proceedings with 
regard to Mendelssohn’s manuscripts, as I haye received it 
from an authority that is unquestionable. 

Madame Mendelssohn, at the death of the composer, con- 
fided all her husband’s manuscripts to Mons. Paul Men- 
delssohn, his brother, the banker of Berlin. 

M. Paul Mendelssohn, not being practieally familiar with 
music, thought proper to depute the inspection and disposal of 
these manuscripts to M. Schleinitz, a distinguished musical 
amateur, and a particular friend and confidant of the de- 
ceased, who, residing in Leipzig, where Mendelssohn died, 
took immediate possession of the papers. Now, it appears, 
that M. Schlienitz, whatever his musical acquirements, of 
which a most honourable report is made, must be a gentleman 
endowed with such a faculty of long-sightedness as has fallen 
to the lot of few since the days of the holy prophets, for he 
must have considered eternity and next week to be so entirely 
indifferent definitions of temporal duration that to overlive 
the one or to attain the other might be equally probable to us 
all. It will scarcely be believed of any one, and yet it is the 
truth, of M. Schleinitz that he proposed to produce the post- 
humous works of Mendelssohn, for which the eager anxiety 
of the world is known to all the world, that he proposed to 
produce these at an average of some one in a twelvemonth. 
Some one in a twelvemonth! Which primeval, which 
truly patriarchial purpose, is utterly remote in principle 
from the era of the steam engine, would have necessitated 
a delay of about four hundred years before the entire 
publication could have been completed. Only one ex- 
planation can have been suggested of this truly monstrous 
intention of a gentleman whose known zeal in the cause of 
music has elicited for him the respect of all to whom his name 
has reached, and gained for him a position in the city where 
he resides, that few, if any, amateurs, have ever held, which 
explanation would be too absurd to propose in a serious dis- 
cussion, were it not that the proposition on which it is 9 
comment, was in itself so absurd as to change hyperbole into 
matter-of-course by the comparison; and this is, that 
M. Schleinitz, being passionately fond of the music of Men- 
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delssohn, believed that there was some charm, induced by the 
sympathy he felt with it, that would keep him alive so long as 
thereshouldremainasingle piece unpublished, and he was there- 
fore desirous to protract the publication, to the end that he might 
augment his days, prolong the pleasure he would derive from 
hearing the compositions of his friend, and the world’s idol, 
and go»personally down to posterity to wateh over, and to 
nourish the immortality of the master by constantly stimu- 
lating 4 new interest in his creations in the music lovers of all 
time to come; but this is from the purpose of the present 
remarks. Let us hope, for the sake of sensibility, that the 
purpose of M. Schleinitz may have been accidentally misrepre- 
sented. 

Now, it appears that Mendelssohn, in his lifetime, himself 
made consignment of several very important works to certain 
publishers; such, for instance, as the Second Symphony, (that 
namely in A major,) the Athaliah, the Gdypus im Colonos, 
the Heimkehr aus der Fremde (known here by the curiously 
commercial title of Stranger and Son), the Quintet in B flat, 
and a promised selection of Organ piedes. The publishers 
who held such assignments, with the spirit of artists rather 
than that of merchants, became impatient of the proposed 
protraction of the publication of these works, which they knew 
would be of certain value to the world, if that can be certain 
which is beyond our power to calculate, and more than pro- 
bable profit to themselves; and they accordingly appealed 
against the holding back of what was, in fact, their lawful 
property, and applied to M. Paul Mendelssohn to make other 
arrangements. 

The result of this appeal was that M. Paul Mendelssohn 
withdrew the manuscripts, or the greater partof them, from 
M. Schleinitz, and, with good advice, a committee was 
formed to supervise and expedite their publication, which 
committee is still in operation. The committee consists of 
M. David, the violinist and composer, Concert-meister of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig, chief violin at the Leipzig 
Theatre, and a principal professor of the Conservatory in the 
same city, well known in England by his successtul visits to 
London, no less than by the frequent performance of his music 
by other artists, and always regarded with interest and esteem 
as the brother of Madame Dulcken, whose memory is a regret, 
as her presence was a pleasure, to all who knew her in public 
as in private; M. Hauptmann, the organist and composer, 
master of the choir of the church and school of St. Thomas in 
Leipzig, member of the Committee of the Bach Society in 
Leipzig, and also a professor in the Conservatory, little known 
in England, but not, therefore, the less worthy to be known ; 
M. Moscheles, the pianist and composer, likewise a member of 
the Committee of the Bach Society, and also a professor in the 
Conservatory, the friend of Mendelssohn, who first introduced 
him in this country, known in England by his many years of re- 
sidence amongst us, by the many successful manifestations of 
his talents, and by the lasting friendships that he formed, 
which testify to his private worth no less honourably than does 
the general estimation of his musical powers to his profes- 
sional character; and M. Rietz, a young composer, a pupil of 
Mendelssohn, Kapell-meister in Leipzig, director of the 
Gewandhaus concerts, and a professor of the Conservatory, 
known in England by his arrangements for the pianoforte of a 
few of the posthumous works of Mendelssohn. 

Nothing could appear more judicious than the appoint- 
ment of this junta, all of whom are accomplished 
musicians, all of whom were personal friends of the com- 
poser, and consequently familiar with his habits, his inten- 
tions, and with all his specialities and peculiarities with 
regard to composition, and nothing could appear more hopeful 








than the probable results of their united labours. They 
entered upon their task with a truly chivalrous spirit, 
obstinately refusing all pecuniary remuneration for the 
time and pains that must be spent in its fulfilment, and pro 
fessed that their zeal for their friend and for their art, and the 
gratification they would have in doing service to the one by 
doing justice to the other, would be an ample, as it should be 
their only recompense. ‘‘The sanguine sunrise with its 
meteor eyes” sees not the mists that may obscure the light of 
noon; the expectation kindled by this hopeful promise anti- 
cipated not the tediousness with which it was to be drawn 
out, until, for want of food, even desire would be almost ex- 
tinguished. The list of their official engagements I have 
given shows that these four gentlemen are full of occupation ; 
their long established reputation proves that the majority are 
not young; and the natural inference from this is, that, 
possibly, they may not be active ; familiar experience teaches 
us that the one of them who is the youngest, and, therefore, 
the most capable of busy exertion must, from his being young, 
find such necessities in his own affairs, as restrict him in his 
struggle with the world from giving attention to anything 
beyond the duties of his own artistic career. Such is the 
natural apology for the tardiness with which the posthumous 
publications have one by one, at long intervals, been issued, 
The committee are said to offer as their own excuse, that they 
will not produce anything that Mendelssohn himself would not 
have printed; this I expect entirely to repudiate. It is 
also said, I would not believe with any truth, that the parti- 
zanship of another composer, whose pretensions we little know 
in this country, runs so high in Germany, as to excite a pre- 
judice against the greatest musician of the last quarter of a 
century, and that the adherents of this party—shame on the 
word, disgrace to our calling, that art should be degraded 
to a level with politics, and instead of being worshipped and 
taught as the embodiment of intellectual beauty, be disputed 
and cajoled, and pettifogged about like a matter of Whig and 
Toryism, of interest, of influence, of personality, and of party! 
—it is said that the adherents of this party industriously deny 
the unquestionable merit of Mendelssohn, in order to give 
lustre to their hero who, if he can but be great by the destruc- 

tion of greatness in another, who, if he shine not the brighter 

for being associated with a conspicuous light, must indeed 

need the puffing of a party to draw to him such interest as 

his own powers can never maintain; it is said that, from 

a false delicacy, the committee for the posthumous publication 

of Mendelssohn’s manuscripts hesitate to submit these works 

to the cavillous discussion of such disintegritous opponents, 

and that therefore they hold them back from concern for the 

censure which, though it may touch, can never stain them ; 

this I shall not attempt to answer, because I think it dero- 

gatory to all whom it concerns, and I should esteem it equally 

beneath me and my subject, to give it any further considera- 

tion, except possibly at any time I might disprove it. 

It was the habit of Mendelssohn to be continually produc- 
ing, to be continually designing important works, which 
occupied very long in consideration, and in the course of the 
progress of which he, so to speak, improvised-many and 
many an exquisite trifle as a kind of relaxation to 
his imagination. It was his habit, with all his works, to re- 
tain them in his hands for a very long time before he would, 
through the medium of the printcr, dismiss them from his 
care. It was his habit to make very considerable modifi- 
cationsof theoriginal form in which he expressed his ideas, 
after a work had been performed in public. I know, from 
personal experence, but of two examples of this, but they are 
sufficient to illustrate my meaning, and explain his practice. 
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The first is, the opening bars of the Scherzo in the Symphony 
in A minor that link it to the first movement, which were 
substituted when the work was first performed in London for 
an entirely different passage, more or less to the same purport, 
with which the symphony had been repeatedly played in 
Germany ; and the other is, the very extensive alterations 
throughout the oratorio of Hijah from the form in which it 
was originally produced at Birmingham, to that in which it 
was reproduced at Exeter Hall, and subsequently published ; 
something to the same effect is related of the overture to 
Melusine ; and I believe it to have been universally the case 
with him. His vocal music, and his songs without words, 
were all written piece by piece as accident, or humour, or 
occasion suggested; and when a set of six were to be printed, 
he chose them from among the many that had from time to 
time accumulated, not with any regard to the order of their 
composition, bu: only with a view to present so much variety 
as might be in each publication; and none of these were passed 
from his hands without some such modifications—whether 
improvements or not, we, who know not the originals, can 
only conjecture. From this concise account of Mendelssohn’s 
known habits with regard to his compositions, it will be seen 
that Mendelssohn himself would not have printed precisely 
as he left it-any one single movement that has already been 
published since his death ; and I firmly believe that, could the 
whole of his printed music have been recalled during his life, 
he would still have many alterations even in those works 
which, during his life, were universally ranked among the 
classics of the art. The pretence, therefore, of withholding 
anything, because Mendelssohn himself would not have printed 
it, is entirely invalid. 

An author is responsible for every work of his that is pub- 
lished with his sanction, and the work and the author are to 
be judged accordingly. The world is not to be deprived of 
the fruits of genius because circumstances may not afford to 
every author the opportunity to sanction and superintend the 
publication of all his works. It is doubted whether any of 
the plays of Shakspere were printed under his direction ; it is 
known that the accredited edition of the whole—the folio of 
1623—was not; and, without the miles of mystification that 
have been written to prove it by the commentators, it is con- 
spicuously evident that in all the copies printed during his 
life there are, whether from printers’ errors, or from what 
other cause, innumerable expressions that Shakspere never 
could have sanctioned, and never would have sanctioned ;— 
for this should the world have been deprived of the dramatic 
works of Shakspere? I think not. The growing popularity 
of Shelley, through which his imperial genius is daily extend- 
ing its influence upon the destinies of mankind, is originally 
founded upon his minor poems, which being most easily com- 
prehensible, were at first most easily received ; and these drew 
attention that might otherwise never have been given to his 
important works, upon which now his reputation is maintained ; 
these were published, subsequently to his death, by Mrs. 
Shelley, in the fragmentary, unfinished state in which he left 
them. His most integritous literary executrix informs us 
that in his latter years he had modified many of the senti- 
ments expressed in Queen Mab, and that he would gladly 
have retracted the expression of them—for this should the 
world be deprived of Queen Mab and the posthumous poems of 
Shelley? I think not. The unpublished works of Men- 
delssohn stand in precise analogy with these; and the 
example of these, and of many others of the most highly 
esteemed treasures in art, present an unanswerable argument 
with respect 1o them. An author is irresponsible for every 


work of his that is published without his sanction, and the 


work and the author are judged accordingly; the world 
worthily gives him the credit of all that it admires, and 
justly believes that anything else would have been removed 
or improved had the author supervised its publication. 

Here have been the Handel Society and the Bach Society 
established for the production of complete editions of the 
illustrious composers from whom respectively they have been 
name, and these editions have been intended to include, as 
their most interesting feature, either some works that have 
never before appeared in print, or some addition to, or modifi- 
cation of works already published, upon the authority of the 
original manuscripts, or of some other equally reliable document. 
Are we to expect that in some century from the present date, 
there is to be founded a Mendelssohn Society for the produc- 
tion of a complete edition of the works of Mendelssohn, which 
is to include as its most interesting feature all those innumer- 
able works which then, being beyond the control of over- 
prudent relations and over-scrupulous friends, will be printed 
for the first time? 

The example of Mendelssohn himself, as editor of Israel in 
Egypt, for the Handel Society, is in this place worthy of cita- 
tion. He entered upon this task with the most enthusiastic 
zeal for the honour and renown of his great predecessor, 
resolved to do everything that might redound to his glory, by 
rendering to the world a faithful reading of the composer's 
intentions in the work which he regarded as his masterpicce. 
He had free access to the original manuscript of the Oratorio 
in Buckingham Palace, and he made this the sole standard of 
the edition he issued. Now this original manuscript presents 
many discrepancies with the old printed copies of the work, 
which last agree with the transcript of Smith, Handel’s 
amanuensis, that is, together with the autograph copy, pre- 
served in the Queen’s library; such, for example, as the 
division of the word “purchased” at the end of one of the 
choruses, into three syllables, with an accent on the second; 
whereas, in the printed copies, it is divided into two syllables, 
with the accent upon the first, and the division of the notes 
is arranged accordingly. Now there can be no disputing the 
evidence of Handel’s handwriting as to his original inten- 
tions; there can, also, be no doubt that in this, and in other 
more or less similar instances, when the work came to be 
performed, the bad effect of such incongruities became evident, 
and the passages were altered, in all probability, by Handel 
himself, performed according to his alteration, and transcribed 
by Smith, and printed as they were performed ; but it by no 
means follows that the composer rushed to his manuscript, 
the purpose of which was ended when it was copied, and 
altered this to make it agree with the more legible. and there- 
fore only available copies upon which he had made his amend- 
ments. The experience of every one, musical or literary, who 
has had a work pass through the process of performance and 
publication, must make him familiar with the necessity of 
frequent, and occasionally important modifications of his 
original idea, which are made in the performers’ copies or 
the printer’s proofs; but Heaven help the man with his 
patience, and hold him not penible for the wasteful expendi- 
ture of a profusion of time, that with the worst of us might be 
better bestowed, who would or could pertinaciously transpose 
such corrections back to his original manuscript. Upon these 
grounds, I hold it to have been a misdirection of zeal in 
Mendelssohn which led him to adopt the autograph of Handel 
as an authority of unexceptionable superiority to the manu- 
script and printed copies of Handel’s time. The chief desira- 
bility for their office of the several parties appointed to dispose 
of Mendelssohn’s unpublished works lics in their personal and 





technical familiarity with the composer, and their consequent 
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capacity to render a more likely reading of his intentions than 
any, however zealous, stranger could do. We have therefore 
the right to demand of these gentlemen the fulfilment of what 
it will be impossible for another generation to accomplish, and 
what their having undertaken, precludes any other, if such 
there be, competent persons from performing. 

Already the ignorant and the prejudiced begin to question 
the validity of the works that with tedious tardiness from 
time to time appear, arguing, with perfect justice, that, since 
the manuscripts can receive nothing more from the composer’s 
hand, no delay needs to be made in their production ; and 
that what was not printed promptly after the death of Men- 
delssohn may, as a matter of time, have been since composed. 
The only answer to such an argument—namely, that only 
Mendelssohn could have written Mendelssohn’s music, is 
inapplicable to such arguers, who are incapable of discerning 
the spirit of Mendelssohn in Mendelssohn’s works, and can 
only measure by technicalities that which no metre can define. 
Such cavillers are therefore unanswerable; and their influence, 
perhaps interested, upon the opinions of the world which 
waver like a pendulum, indifferently susceptible to any will 
that may sway them, is most powerful. 

A great man’s works are the property of all time. Why 
is the time that immediately succeeds his own, the time that 
can best appreciate them, best teach them to posterity, to be 
deprived of them ? 

A great man’s works are the property of all the world. Why 
should a few, in this respect narrow-minded individuals, from 
mistaken zeal, from a disappreciation of the merits of the works 
over which they hold the control, and of the universal interest 
in them, withhold these, their property, from all the world? 

The legal legatees, be they whom they may, have no right 
in the works of Mendelssohn beyond the pecuniary emolu- 
ment that may result from the purchase of their copyright; 
and this right will pass from them at the expiration of what- 
ever term of years the prevailing law of copyright may 
prescribe as the limit of their prerogative. This obtrusion of 
their possession of the manuscripts as an argument of physical 
force against the reasonable claims of the world and of pos- 
terity, is disrespectful to Mendelssohn, unjust to society, and 
dishonourable to themselves. 

If the composer had regarded his unpublished works as 
wholly valueless and without interest, it would have been 
very natural for him, and perfectly easy, to have destroyed 
them, and thus prevented an accumulation of papers which, 
being of no use, would have been an always increasing encum- 
brance. So entirely different from this, however, was 
Mendelssohn’s esteem of them that he preserved them in 
common with the original manuscripts of all his published 
compositions, with the most scrupulous care, had them from 
time to time, as their number became sufficient; bound 
together, and labelled each volume with a list, in his own 
handwriting, of the contents, marked with the dates between 
which they were collectively produced. Of these bound 
volumes there are forty, of which forty no less than ten are 
dated anterior to Mendelssohn’s first printed work. In 
addition to the forty bound volumes, there is a very large 
collection of manuscripts which, it can only be supposed, he 
had not had opportunity to arrange in proper order for the 
pookbinder. Now what Mendelssohn thought it interesting 
to preserve, the world will most certainly find it interesting 
to possess ; and the world has the right to demand, through 
the medium of the engraver, a faithful rendering of the 
entire contents of this extraordinary store. 

Among the unpublished works is a Symphony on a very 
extensive plan, written to celebrate the centenary of the 








Reformation, in which the Corale of Luther, “ Ein feste Burg 
ist unser Gott,” forms a very important feature. It is said 
that Mendelssohn held this work in very high esteem; that 
he suppressed it at the period of its composition, because at this 
time Meyerbeer produced his Huguenots, in which the same 
theme of Luther is most laboriously trifled with, and he 
would not submit his work to such a comparison as the 
ignorant would, in all certainty, institute between it and this 
composition, which, whatever its merits, would be a wholly 
unworthy and unnatural rival to anything that Mendelssohn 
ever could have produced; and it is said that he always 
intended, when the appropriate opportunity should arrive, to 
bring out this Reformation Symphony as one of the works 
upon which he was most confident to rest his reputation. 

There are amongst them also several Symphonies for a 
small orchestra; a work of which he often spoke by the 
name of the Trumpet Overture; several sacred Cantatas of 
considerable length, including choruses and pieces for solo 
voices; three or four Operettas in the style of the Heimkehr 
aus der Fremde; one of a more serious character, Die Stand- 
haften Briider, of a very recent date; a bass Song that was 
cut out of St. Paul, not because the song was disapproved, but 
because the entire work was considered to be too long; the 
Duet for two sopranos, that was sung in Eilijah at Bir- 
mingham, and afterwards omitted to make room for the 
present unaccompanied Trio; another Scene for soprano with 
chorus, for the unfinished Opera of Loreley ; and several other 
pieces for this most interesting work, which, though the score 
be not completed, are in such a state that a musician can see 
in them very much, if not the whole, of the composer’s meaning ; 
so many similar fragments of the projected Oratorio of Christus 
as to form almost a complete sketch of the entire work, the 
want of which in the printed portion of this composition makes 
what is printed comparatively unintelligible, since it is only 
by knowing its relationship with the context that one can 
properly understand or competently judge the meaning or the 
effect of any isolated portion of an extensive work; very, 
very many lighter pieces, in all forms and of all characters; 
indeed much more of which than, without giving an accurate 
list of the whole, I can give any adequate idea. Are not all 
of these interesting to the world? 

I have endeavoured to shew that Mendelssohn set a value 
upon all he wrote; that what he valued must be interesting 
to all who can appreciate it; that it is not likely that he 
would have printed any one piece, any more than all the 
others, without revising and probably altering it; that his 
cotemporaries, and most especially his personal familiars, are 
more likely to approach his intentions, in the arrangement of 
his works for publication, than any future editors can do; 
that it is derogatory to his pre-eminent greatness, and an 
insult to his memory, to presume that the passing popularity 
of any living writer, how strong soever his party, how violent 
soever their prejudice, can interfere with the enduring, the 
ever-growing reputation of Mendelssohn; that his good name 
cannot suffer by any honest judgment upon works of less merit 
than those that were published during his life; and that the 
world has a right to everything he produced. I have, finally, 
to urge that it is due to the merits of such an artist, and to 
the sympathy with them of all the world, to publish a com- 
plete history of the progress of his mental development, which 
nothing but the entire collection of everything in his art that 
his mind ever yielded can furnish. 

In answer to the above, there is nothing to be done but to 
hasten the publication of everything of Mendelssohn that 
exists; or, if my views be wrong, and the blind bigotry ] 
haye attempted to confute haye reason, to burn everything ef 
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Mendelssohn that is not now printed, and thus conquer the 
difficulties which, like Tom Thumb’s giants in the esteem of 
Lord Grizzle, were made but to be conquered. If this lattér 
course be adopted, which fate forefend, I can only hope that 
enough of conscientious, true, music-hearted enthusiasts may 
be present at the martyrdom to snatch a few of the most 
precious of these sacred relics from the flames, and transmit 
them to posterity to work the wondrous miracles of high art 
upon willing intelligence in defiance of destiny. 

In conclusion, I call upon the parties, be they whom they 
may, that hold this trust, in the name of the musical public 
of all England, to leave the music of Bach—which will not 
become any older or more obsolete for remaining a few years 
longer in obscurity—to eschew the Quixotic chivalry of re- 
fusing adequate remuneration for their time and trouble, to 
put the common shoulder with their good will to the labour, 
and to give us, incontinent, all that they possess of what we 
at least esteem treasure above price; or else to resign their 
control over Mendelssohn’s manuscripts without a moment of 
delay, and allow some one more willing, if not more com- 
petent, to undertake the responsible and honourable duty of 
laying them with the utmost expedition before the world. 

G. A. Macrarren. 





















THE CULTIVATION OF MUSICAL TASTE AND 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


In some few persons perfect taste and expression seem to be a 
species of instinct. Despite the most unfavourable circumstances, 
without any correct musical training, such gifted ones seem to 
seize intuitively on the beautiful and the true in music. They no 
sooner hear excellent music than their genius approves and appre- 
ciates. Such natural talentsas these are exceedingly rare. For 
only one in twice ten thousand we shall see in vain. Only here and 
there some are born with a talent for music, while thousands and 
millions have not, and never will possess, correct musical taste and 
feeling. Such ill-starred mortals may be favoured with every pos- 
sible advantage; from their cradle to their maturity they may 
listen to the finest music, the most distinguished professors may 
superintend their musical education; neither time, labour nor 
expence may be spared to make them perfect, and yet, they never 
can arrive at excellence. They may strive hard to excel but 
Quippe fabis. Amid this general dearth of superior talent there 
are, however, many who possess all ordinary gifts, 7.¢. a good 
understanding ; musical aptitude, and an ardent passion for the art. 
If a person does not naturally possess faculty enough for delicate 
discrimination, and a feeling heart, no amount of teaching or study 
can ever create them for him. But if the vein is there, the ore 
may be reached, and by skillful management the precious metal 
may be purified and polished. Again we repeat it as our opinion, 
that there are many who possess all the ordinaryqualifications, and 
for them we venture to put together the following hints :— 

1. Surrender your own will and judgment to your teacher's. All 
the efforts of the instructor are lost upon pupils who obstinately 
and pertinaciously adhere to their own opinions and their own way. 
Their own overweening vanity makes them deaf to mnsical beauty 
and blind to musical truth. Why do these self-wiiled ones employ 
teachers unless they are prepared to sit at their feet? Have they 
no confidence in their teacher's taste and judgment? Then they 
ought forthwith to dismiss him, and employ one in whose style and 
talents they can confide. Insubordinate learners generally justify 
themselves by saying, “if I were ignorant, then I would give up my 
o..n opinion and consent to be led by my tutor.” If you are not 
ignorant, why do you employ a teacher? Answer that question 
honestly, and you will at once perceive your error, The teacher is 
the supreme authority in all matters connected with your instruc- 
tion. Acquiescence, not cavilling ; obedience, not your own whims, 
must be your motto. The teacher must decide between the true 
and false, the beautiful and the meritricious. If the pupil submits 
as he ought, he will often have to go contrary to his own opinions, 























































often have to do violence to his own feelings. Many atime will he 
have to bind himself to that against which his mind and his con- 
sciousness revolts. His teacher will frequently insist upon a 
thing as being right, while he (the learner) all the while hates 
it, and believes it to be wrong. ‘To all those of our readers who 
are learning music, we put this plain question, are you willing 
thoroughly and entirely to submit? If you cannot answer this 
question in the affirmative, there is no prospect, not even the 
shadow of a hope, that you will ever attain to excellence. We ask 
for no unthinking submission to your tutor. The pupil should 
take the trouble to ask his teacher for reasons whenever his own 
mind hesitates to adopt his instructor’s opinions. Many pupils will 
fume and fret themselves about the most trivial matter, when a 
few questions addressed to their teacher would enlighten their 
understandings, and lay the ghost in the Red Sea. Should the 
teacher’s argument fail to persuade, then his authority must be 
called in, and the pupil must attribute his want of conviction to 
his own ignorance. No pupil has any right to prefer his own 


judgment to that of his teacher, until he has advanced far beyond 


the elements of music. As for thinking about originality and 
genius in the beginning of his pursuits, it is simply ridiculous. No 
musical tyro can be allowed to strike out a path for himsclf. He 
must first make himself master of the most approved doctrines of 
his time, and then, if he has anything new to give us, we shall be 
glad to receive it, provided he can demonstrate that the new is 
better than the old,—-in which case the old is superseded ; or else 
prove that his giftis in harmony with the laws of music alread 
established, in which case his gift is simply additional. To all 
who desire to excel in musical taste and expression, we would say, 
do as you are bid until you are as expert and as educated as your 
teacher. 

2. By completely mastering those musical signs and musical com- 
positions which are specially intended for the improvement of taste 
and expression.—We must again and again insist that merely to 
play the notes correctly is one of the smallest qualifications for 
excellence in music. The labour which succeeds this mechanical 
dexterity is far greater than that which precedes it. It is only 
with infinite toil that the final shades of musical beauty can be 
realised. This makes all the difference between the finished artist 
and the sloven; the former attends to the minutest varieties of 
taste and expression, while the latter thinks them too insignificant 
for his attention and pains-taking. Let a person who is indifferent 
to the more delicate and subtle points in expression play a beauti- 
ful composition; and then, by way of contrast, let another party 
who most scrupulously attends to these so-called “little things” 
go over the same piece. We venture to predict that the music 
will not appear like the same thing. The finished performer carries 
the music into a higher region, where all is beauty and angel 
sweetness. It is astonishing how much improvement an indifferent 
player may make by closely attending to the various signs of 
expression. These signs are full of meaning, and laden with 
beauty. They are like the last finishing tints of the master-pencil. 
There are many exercises written solely with the intention of 
developing the different styles of expression; and no person can 
master one of them unless he masters all. In this matter every 
thing is done by contrasts. The perfection of mode of expression 
depends upon its being a contrast to another eee: hen a 
finished performer executes a grave passage he mentally endeavours 
to produce a contrast to the lively and the gay, and vice versé. 
He who would be perfect must traverse the whole range—piano, 
pianissimo, and forte ; gentle and furious, joy and sorrow, love and 
hate. Let him do this, and he will ultimately acquire the 
recherché and the spirituelle. We implore our readers to desist 
from the idle habit of having one style of touch for every species 
of composition, and one feeling in their voice for every variety of 
song. 

3. Study the music of the great masters.—No person anxious for 
success can afford to waste his time and resources on trash, What 
a vast amount of time is annually consumed in practising tawdry 
songs and flimsy dance music! Had the same amount of time 
been devoted to the study of the great masters that has been lost 
on musical fustian, instead of ignorance and vicious taste, there 
would have been a plentitude of that which is alone worthy the name 
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of musical accomplishment. When persons who have not imbibed 
the spirit of the great masters talk of their likes and dislikes, they 
little know the ignorance they display. To prefer the ephemeral 
productions of the day to music of standard excellence may be 
their taste, but what a taste! It is to prefer a book for children, 
with coloured illustrations, to the beauties of Scott, or the rhe- 
torical charms of Macaulay’s history. The stronger a person’s 
aversion to the music of the greater masters, the more reason that 
he should study it. If you do not like their compositions, you 
must labour at them till you do like them. Do not think tney 
contain no beauty just because you cannot see it. Do not think 
they contain no passion, just because yow cannot feel it. ‘The 
child that has only just mastered the alphabet can see no beauty 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost. The mouse that has lived in the parish 
workhouse all his life says, “there is no place like home.” Who- 
ever dislikes classical music betrays either a very narrow spirit, or 
a very limited acquaintance with the art. Man must learn to enjoy, 
he must labour to appropriate. Before we can luxuriate in the 
exquisitely beautiful we must submit to the pain of irritation. 
Some of the highest excellencies of music are so subtle and ethereal 
that they completely escape the notice of the undisciplined. But 
in the compositions of the great masters these evanescent beauties 
are caught and chained. The bee never bore more honey on its 
wings than every note of these works bears of purest artistic 
pleasure. In playing their productions you are transported through 
all the Elysian fields in which their own minds wandered. You 
think with them, feel with them, and their genius suffuses itself 
over your inmost soul. Who can tell the blissful sensation pro- 
duced by the flowing of such consecrating oil ! 

4, Let your endeavours at tmprovement be intellectual rather than 
mechanical.—It is possible to toil through an amazing quantity 
of music without being materially improved. Those persons who 
verify this possibility can certainly execute a large quantity of 
music, but in point of excellence their most recent performance is 
no better than their first: Notwithstanding this palpable truth, 
there are many who think that if they only continue to labour hard 
at music they must necessarily be improving. Thousands can 
execute the most difficult music, and yet neither their singing nor 
playing can be considered superior. There is no loveliness in their 
style ; their instrumentation is correct, but there is no taste in 
their touch. Their singing is accurate, and yet there is nothing 
in their tone of voice that can reach the heart. Both their singing 
and playing are uninteresting, sometimes positively disagreeable. 
These lamentable failures can only be remedied by setting before 
the mind forcibly and distinctly a certain ideal of excellence, and 
by always endeavouring 'to bring yourself up to this ideal. Any 
person who wishes to sing in a disagreeable tone caneby effort 
accomplish his purpose. ‘The hands and voice are ubedient to the 
mind and to the feelings of the soul. This truth is as available 
for that which is pleasing as it is for that which is disagreeable. 
Instead of being content to fag his tedious way through en of 
musical signs let the student keep his ideal fully before his mind, 
and let him never rest until he has lifted himself up into the regions 
of his own standard. The practice of this advice is the secret of 
the marvellous effects which a few finishing lessons from a first- 
class master will frequently produce. The master does not give 
his pupil more mechanical facility ; he expands and elevates his 
ideal, and then helps him to realise it. This doctrine also explains 
why the performances of the most accomplished artistes are fre- 
quently unequal. The soul is out of tune quite as often as the 
instrument, e cannot always exact a perfect obedience from our 
feelings and spirits. Would that the highest regions of excellence 
were their only and unchanging home! Strive how we may, our 
feelings and spirits will sometimes be unruly. Would that they 
= i the Cone stars of the firmament! 

. Hear the most eminent ormers as frequently as possible. 
and study to ascertain wiceb their cocdhalies consist "That 
history is philosophy teaching by example we are so heterodox as 
not to believe, but that the best musical performers are musi- 
cal py teaching by example we do most potently be- 
lieve. Without much reading and close thought on the subject 
of musical taste and expression it is impossible to excel; and 


equally impossible. Practice and the observance of the best models 
must be joined to reading and study; a person might as well 
+ commit all the rules of arithmetic to memory without working any 
of the examples, as merely to read the best observations on musical 
taste and expression, without seeing and hearing those observations 
exemplified in the execution of the first artistes. The impressions 
made on the mind by a finished performance remain in the soul when 
any more verbal instruction has long been forgotten. ‘The hearing 
of the most accomplished musicians is the best and only cure for 
personal and local prejudices in music. Who does not know the 
intense hate,the provincials have for the violin. ‘The explanation 
of this is easily given: they have never heard the violin played 
well; their ears have been stunned by the scraping and squeaking 
of some village clown. No wonder they hate the instrument that 
has thus tormented them by its monotonous screech, All hates 
of this kind are readily cured by hearing a few times those who 
excel. Without hearing the leading musicians no man can know 
either the capabilities of an instrument or of the human voice. 
Until they are heard the mind is contracted in its views, and the 
standard of excellence is comparatively low. A new world of art 
bursts upon the individual who for the first time listens to the 
queens of song and the kings of instrumental music. The boun- 
daries of his horizon are expanded, and the very heavens grow into 
immensity beneath his gaze. The benefit of hearing first-rate 
artists will be materially lessened if we so give ourselves up to the 
enjoyment of hearing them as to be indifferent to the causes of 
our pleasure. Analysis and synthesis are indispensable habits of 
mind on such occasions. Let the pupil never be satisfied till he 
has clearly brought before his mind the particular excellence of each 
musical performer. He should constantly ask himself, “ Why does 
this artist please the public, and why does he please me?” Let 
the pupil try to account for the way in which the performer has 
acquired his excellence. On this point there will be opened to 
the pupil aa extensive and profitable field for contemplation. ‘I'he 
same course that led to the perfection of the artist under examina- 
tion, may eventually issue in the triumph of the pupil who for the 
nonce makes that artist his special study. Another very profitable 
exercise consists in comparing and contrasting the respective merits 
of each leading performer. Ask, “ Wherein do they differ, and 
wherein do they agree? Which separate excellence is the best, and 
can they all be combined ? ” 

Cultivate a habit of self-possession and sélf-control.—Make 
up your mind as to what is correct and good, and do not suffer 
yourself to be drawn from it by those who know nothing of the 
matter. In adhering to your principles you will occasionally bring 
upon yourself scorn and laughter ; often when executing the finest 
music you will be repaid by the idle yawns of the ignorant and the 
vulgar. In this case do not forget the Scripture image of casting 
pearls before swine. In short, whoever would be perfectly self- 
possessed must command his feelings, and defy the world that 
laughs at him. Moreover, he must not feel acutely his own little 
mistakes; neither blunders nor triumphs, neither praise nor 
frowns, must separate him from his propriety, nor swerve him from 
his resolves. Youthful reader, be self-possessed, and you will one 
day reap a bright reward. Many appear to disadvantage, and do 
themselves injustice because they have no self-control. 

7. Strive to acquire firmness and decision —Nothing can be more 
detrimental to good taste and fine expression than a hesitating and 
faltering manner of execution. Without ability to attack the 
notes with unerring certainty and precision, there can be no finished 
musician. The perfect mastery of the mechanism of a composition 
is the foundation of taste and expression. To wander among the 
notes as by enchantment is only given to those for whom the piece 
contains no mechanical ‘difficulty, and not always to them. A 
hesitating and uncertain manner is always attended with fears and 
misgivings. We need not remind our readers that there can be no 
free surrender of the soul to music where fear is, Unencumbered 
by the consciousness of mechanical difficulty, the mind and feelings 
must be left to their freest and happiest play. Only then does 
music become the language of the soul; only then does the re- 
fined and subdued spirit breathe freely through the medium of 
outward sounds. 





if reading and study are the only means employed, success is | 





8. Identify yourself with the theme of the music you are executing, 
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and make its sentiment your own.—No person is <t liberty to alter 
the spirit and purpose of a composition. For a performer to force 
his own whims into acomposition, and then to render it as though. 
it were indeed the author’s, is a musical falsehood. Nothing but 
the most ignorant self-conceit will allow a performer to take 
liberties with his author. ‘Take away the stamp of an author's 
own mind from his composition, and then there will be no difference 
between Mozart and Beethoven. Do not alter the piece to suit 
you, but alter yourself to suit it. By neglecting to bring out the 
uniqueness of a composition the performer always loses more than 
he gains. 

In conclusion, let all who have resolved for excellence in music 
count the cost, and never lose sight of the difficulties to be over- 
come. You will have to labour at new tasks when others are re- 
galing themselves and their friends by the flimsy accomplishments 
of half a year. Perplexing uncertainty, unceasing labour, alterna- 
tions of hope and despair, all before you. Be not daunted ; 
thousands less gifted than yourself have triumphed. ‘Thorny for 


a while your path will be, but it will conduct you to the realm 
where all is peerless beauty and sparkling joy. 


AURELIAN. 





LECTURE ON GREGORIAN CHANTING, OR PLAIN 
SONG. 
(From the Brighton Herald.) 


On Saturday night, the 11th ultimo, the Rev. Mr. Helmore 
(Priest in Ordinary to the Queen, Master of the Children of 
Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, and Precentor of St. Mark’s Col- 
lege, Chelsea), introduced to a public audience—we believe for 
the first time in this town in a lecture—some specimens of Gre- 
gorian Chanting, or, as it was called in this country, “ Plain 
Song.” The lecture was given in the Music Room (which was 
about half filled) at the Pavilion. 

Before the lecture, the Rev. Mr. Maberly, Rector of Cuckfield, 
briefly addressed the audience, observing that to whatever de- 
gree of perfection music might have been brought in modern 
times, there was much, he believed, though not a judge of music 
himself, that would be found excellent if they returned back to 
ancient times, as had been done in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, &c. So much, however, had the ancient ecclesiastical 
music been neglected of late years that it had become difficult 
to get it properly performed. ‘That difficulty would, he hoped, 
be overcome that evening, and those present would have an 
opportunity of hearing the ancient music of the Church accu- 
rately executed. 

Mr. Helmore then came in front of the choir and organ, and 
Smade some introductory remarks; but he spoke so low that we 
could not catch his meaning with sufficient accuracy to venture 
on a report. 

The choir consisted of three basses, two tenors, three counter- 
tenors, and six trebles; three on each side of the lecturer. The 
basses and trebles were excellent, and sang well in time, except 
when the latter sang above their register, as in Handel’s chorus, 
“Let the celestial concerts.” The tenors and counter-tenors 
were equally good, but neither strong enough in proportion to 
the other parts. 

The first composition consisted of four verses from the “ Hymnal 
Noted” (in more usual language, a hymn-book). 

The first verse was harmonized in four parts; the second verse 
was sung by the men alone; the third by the trebles alone; and 
the last verse in harmony: a very excellent plan, which might be 
adopted with great effect in all places of worship—the trebles 
(women or boys) contrasting beautifully with the verse sung by the 
deep-toned basses and tenors. The harmonized verses at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the hymn appeared far richer after the 
theme (it hardly rose to a melody), before and after it had been 
sung alternately by the men and boys. ‘This is an arrangement of 
which we highly approve. Ten similar compositions and a sanctus 
were sung one after another, all, including the sanctus, of nearly 
the same monotonous character, consisting of “ canons,” “ fugues,” 
with an occasional bit of “ imitation.” y 





Bird’s old canon, ‘“ Non nobis,” and very many of the old slow 
madrigals, such as those of Orlande Gibbons, Ford, and others, 
were composed in precisely the same style, and are excellent in 
their way, and were highly prized, and deservedly so, in their day, 
when nothing better was known or had been discovered. But why 
go back to music in its infancy? Have Handel and Mozart, 
Haydn and Winter, Weber and Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Spohr lived to no purpose? We know that it will be said, and, 
we believe was said by Mr. Helmore, that the Gregorian music 
is not now introduced as antagonistic to the compositions of the 
great modern masters ; but why re-iutroduce it at all? We be- 
lieve that in this Gregorian music, as it is called, there is never in 
the same piece a change of key. ‘The power of the 7th was, 
indeed, unknown till about the 14th century. So that, in the same 
piece of the old Gregorian music—if, indeed, it deserve the name 
—there could be ro preparation or resolution of a chord without 
violence. ‘I'hese old composers seem to have been aware how 
monotonous their music was, and as they knew not how to change 
a key, they introduced by other means as much variety as they 
could with their limited means, hence the invention of the canon, 
distributing the same air to as many different parts as there were 
in the composition. Some of these canons and fugues are wonder- 
fully ingenious, and have been retained in much of the modern 
music by the first masters of the science; and we are free to admit 
that where hundreds could compose a hymn tune, a psalm, or a 
chant, very few indeed have a sufficient knowledge of the science 
to compose a canon or a good fugue (some wretched imitations of 
the latter may be seen in Walker and Rippon). But, however 
excellent, and, indeed, beautiful, canons and fugues may be on the 
organ, or in the orchestra, we think they ought to be very, very 
sparingly introduced into vocal music, except in such words as 
“ Amen,” “ Hallelujah,” “ Rejoice,” and, perhaps, a few others; 
for where words are jumbled together, as they must necessarily be, 
in canons and fugues, and, without great care, even in imitation, 
sense will be totally sacrificed to sound. 

Take, for instance, the Sanctus performed on the above evening. 
Here the words “To Thee,” were sung by the choir—first by one 
part, then another bursting in upon it, then a third, and then a 
fourth, till, as usual in such compositions, no one could say what 
the choir was saying. We put it to any one possessing sound 
taste, common sense, and a true devotional spirit, if this is the 
way in which the Deity should be approached? We care nothing 
for what great musical authorities may be brought against us, 
because we regard words—poetry—especially sacred words, as 
superior to the musical garb in which they may be enveloped. 
Look at some of the sancti of Handel, Rhigini, Marcello, Mozart, 
and evenof many infetior composers in other respects, and see how 
solemnly; how beautifully, they have commenced with those awful 
words, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God,” &c. We could point out 
numerous instances wherein those heart~bowing-down words can 
never be heard, even by the unthinking, if properly sung, without 
their being deeply impressed by their solemn import. 

Take, again, the poor (in point of spirit and character) Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo as published by Mr. Helmore. Compare it with 
Mozart’s (number 12) and a hundred modern compositions, and 
how stale, flat, and unprofitable must it be allowed tobe. It 
begins on the note moderns call D, goes to the second or E, then 
rises to G, and descends to F, then to C, and the word “ High” 
falls in A without dignity or character. Look at Mozart’s. He 
ascends by a bold flight at once through the 3rd and Sth to the 
octave, and his “ Excelsis” is thrown magnificently up to G in 
alt. The Nicene Creed, as published by Mr. Helmore (the words 
being of quite a different character), begins, again, in D, rises to 
the 2nd, skips the 8rd, goes to what we should call the 4th, and, 
without any notice, takes C, and the word “God” falls on D in 
the second line from the top—we do not know what these Grego- 
rians call it ; but it seems terribly to want the usual sign in modern 
music of the 7th or master note, the C sharp. Then, again, some 
of these Gregorian chants, tunes, or whatever they are, finish—not 
on the key-note, as generally in modern music, but on the second! 
Why, it is as bad as the old Scotch music, which sometimes closes 
in a third below the key; but the Scotch sometimes did get from 
C natural into the key of G without the G sharp, which is comical 
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enough; but then they did not pretend to music of a scientific, 
learned, and very difficult character. 

Then, again, what advantage is proposed, in this restored Gre- 
gorian music, by the re-adoption of the long-discarded square 
and lozenge-shaped notes? What from discarding the signs of 
keys? There is, indeed, at the beginning of the stave, in this 
Gregoriag music, something that has the appearance of a sharp 
with the sign of a flat under it. In modern musie such signs 
have no meaning at all, nor are we aware that it has in the 
Gregorian, for we are told that “any note may be taken which 
will suit the choir or the people,” we suppose as a key-note. The 
organist, when he gives a key-note, of course knows what flats 
or sharps he must use; but as for the people, they can know by 
this style of composition no more about them than the original 
composers, who knew nothing ; and as to accidentals, they never 
occur. Whatever tune or chant is sung, it is petrified in the same 
key. Now, will any one pretend to say that the dime is better 
marked in the Gregorian music than in modern music? Is ita 
thousandth part so well? In fact, there is no é¢éme, properly 
speaking, about it. The whole was invented to enable people to 
keep their voices a little together in the infancy of the science, 
and before a better mode had been discovered—not invented—for 
there are laws in the science of music as imperative as those that 
govern the stars in their courses ; and because men of genius have 
discovered more of these laws than St. Ambrose or St. Gregory 
knew, society, from a mere freak—from a bigoted adoration of all 
that is old—is to be drawn back tothe whipping days of the monks 
and beyond the 11th century, when the ingenious Guido disco- 
vered the real principles of this science, as, later, Galileo, Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, and Newton discovered the true laws of astronomy ! 
If, in music, we are to go back to these square or oblong notes, 
without bars and without keys, why not go back to our black- 
lettered alphabet ?—to the horn book ?—to the harpsichord, or, 
rather, to the times when boys blew fifes or pipes, because the 
organ had not been invented? Why not introduce the Ptolemaic 
system? Why should not our artists take the landscapes of the 
mighty Raphael for their guide instead of his figures? Why not 
return to the old system of colouring before that art was brought 
to perfection by another Guido? The advocates of this old Gre- 
gorian stuff seem to think it easier for the people to learn than 
melodies. Never was there a greater mistake. Millions in all 
ages—in all countries—will learn a tune readily enough, who know 
nothing of music—who would not learn, if they could, one of these 
crabbed, unmelodious, spiritless,. monotonous, Gregorian chants. 

But, when we regard the whole form of worship at certain places 
of worship professedly in connection with the Established Church, 
we suspect there is a much deeper design on foot than inducting 
the people in this Gregorian style of music. - It is to seduce them 
back into the forms, ceremonies, style, and performance of services 
of the Roman Catholic Charch. If that be the object, let them 
say so honestly, openly, boldly, and the public will be on its guard; 
but, as it appears to us, especially from the poetry—which is very 
good—of this “ Hymnal noted,” sentiments not of a Protestant 
character are insinuated, and translations of Latin hymns and close 
allusions—just wide enough to keep clear of the law—to the “ Vir- 
gin,” ia introduced, which would make old Latimer’s hair stand 
on end. 

After two long dreary hours had been passed in hearing the Grego- 
rian compositions, the choir burst out into Handel’s brilliant—if not 
very learned—Chorus: “ Let their celestial concerts all unite.” 
What a relief! It was just like escaping out of the labyrinths of 
a Black Forest into the glorious sunlight, and all present seemed 
to partake of the genial warmth and fire and spirit which the genius 
of Handel diffused through the room, dispelling as it were the 
heavy atmosphere with which it had been filled by the sombre 
performances of the Gregorian music, or the “plain song” of an 
unmusical period. 





Herr Jansa.—We are happy to be able to inform our readers 
that this talented violinist and composer purposes shortly to renew 
the series of Chamber Concerts he gave last year with so much 
success. 








Foreign. 


Nantres.—Throughout France at present there is no thea- 
tre perhaps in so prosperous a condition as that of Nantes. 
Mons. Guerin, the director, understands perfectly his business, 
and, by his good judgment and liberality, not only gives sa- 
tisfaction, but ensures success. The inhabitants give the 
salle and fifty thousand francs, and so much are they pleased 
with the administration, that the sum above mentioned is to 


be augmented, which is not to be wondered at, since the ar- 


rangements are in every respect carried out with care and 
precision. On Thursday, Halévy’s opera of Charles the 
Sixth was given, the principal characters being sustained by 
Messrs. Flachat, Lapiere, Saint-Denis, and Mdlles. Chambon 
and Hillen. Mons. Flachat has a magnificent barytone 
voice, and you are at once struck with his artistic method of 
using it. It has rarely occurred to me to have received so 
favourable an impression on hearing a singer the first time. 
Mons. Lapiére is the tenor, and has an agreeable voice, re- 
minding one of Chollet in his best days. Mons. Saint-Denis 
is the basso for the Opera Comique, but, nevertheless, sung 
the part of Raymond excellently. Mdlle. Hillen is the 
chanteuse legére; she has wonderful powers of execution, 
added to this, she is a finished actress. Mdme. Chambon 
acquitted herself admirably ; with a veice of extraordinarily 
good quality, and a perfect musician, she sings with an ease 
and absence of effort which gives a great charm to her 
vocalization. It is impossible to judge of the troupe on see- 
ing one representation, but as far as I can judge from the ex- 
cellent manner in which Charles the Sixth was given, it is 
perfect in every respect. I must not omit to mention La 
petite Marie, who acted in a vaudeville called Un bal en robe 
de chambre ; she is not more than eight years old, but has 
wonderful talent, and played with the naiveté of a Dejazet ; 
her dancing, which finished the piece, was perfect, and 
throughout she was received with acclamations of delight. 
The orchestra is complete, and Mons. Solié, the chef, well 
merits the high reputation his talents have earned him. 
Next week I will send you a more detailed account of the 
chanteuse legére, Mdme. Hillen, who will have sung in the 
Diamans de la Couronne. 

Beruin.—For the celebration of the Emperor of Austria’s 
presence in Berlin Spontini’s chef d’ceuvre, Olympia, was 
performed, in which the ladies Koster and Johanna Wagner 
met with enthusiastic applause. 

Cart Formes performed with Mdlle. Wagner at the Ber- 
lin opera, December 24th, in The Huguenots. 

Moir. Emma von Staupacu, the distinguished pianiste, 
has departed from Vienna to Paris. 

Tue personale of the Berlin Opera is engaged for the 
Brussels Theatre, so is likewise Signora Viola, the wife of M. 
Gemelti, ex-minister of Tuscany. 

Herr Joacuim.—lIn a concert given in Berlin by Herr 
Stern’s Gesang Institut, Herr Joachim performed Beethoven's 
violin concerto with great success, and Dr. Theodore Kullak 
J. S. Bach’s pianoforte concerto, in a fine musicianly style, 
that gave general satisfaction. 

Furstenav.—On the 18th November died at Dresden the 
once unequalled performer on the flute, A. B. Fiirstenau. 
His writings for his instrument are admired for their brilliancy 
as well as for their melddy. 

Fiorow’s new opera, Jndra, was played for the first time 
on the 18th December, at the Karntnerthor Theatre, with but 
moderate success, owing to the many reminiscences from his 
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former works, but principally Martha. Nevertheless, the 
Ostdeutsche Post speaks of Jndra as possessing many charm- 
ing modulations and piquant instrumentation, and a few of 
the comic songs as producing uncommon effect. 

Panris.—Marco Spada.—At the Opera Comique Auber’s 
new opera, Marco Spada, becomes more attractive after every 
representation. 

Mme. Ucatpe has been performing with great success, 
during last week, in the operas of Le Caid and Galathée. 

Mute. Cruvetu, at the Jtaliens, has been rapturously 
received in Verdi’s new opera, Luisa Miller. 

Ernest Cavatuini, the celebrated clarionet player, is in 
Paris, and has been performing some of his popular compo- 
sitions at the Salle Ventadour. 

Miz. Rosa Kastner, the pianiste, who made so favour- 
able a début in London last season, has returned to Paris, 
after a successful tour in Germany. 

Sicnor Sivort is still in Paris. This popular violinist in- 
tends giving a concert, with full orchestra, at the Salle Herz 
next week. 

Ernst, the great violinist, has been giving concerts in the 
Départements with great success. 

VieuxtTemps, the great Belgian violinist, has been giving 
concerts with great success in Paris. Miss Kennedy, the 
English (Irish) harpiste, assisted at M. Vieuxtemps’ second 
concert, and played Parish Alvars’ Danse des Fées in a bril- 
liant manner. 

Vivier has returned from Constantinople to Paris, loaded 
with presents from the Sultan of Turkey, and bearing with 
him, also, all the hearts of the “ Lights of the Harems” of the 
City of Turbans. 

Ferpinanp Hitter, the composer, is about to give a 
series of Seances Musicales at the Salle Saxe, when several of 
his new compositions will be performed. 

Mitr. Cuavss, the pianiste, gives a concert next week, in 
the Salle Herz. Herr Oberthur, the celebrated composer 
and performer on the harp, will assist Mlle. Clauss. 

Mme. Cuarton Demevur is singing with great success at 
Marseilles, in the chefs d’auvre of Meyerbeer, &c. 

Mute. Jonanna Wacner is playing at Berlin in Les 
Huguenots, with Herr Formes. 





Bramatic. 

Drury Lane.—The walls of Old Drury have been ringing 
with applause during the week at Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and the 
theatre has been well attended. Indeed, most of the nights, 
judging from the full audiences, may be called ‘Jullien nights.” 
On Wedhesday evening a juvenile performance was given 
“by special desire,” on which occasion the boxes were “ de- 
corated’”’ with laughing chubby children, who heartily enjoyed 
the pantomime of Harlequin Hudibras, which was the first 
piece played. The Children in the Wood followed, which was 
well performed by the company, Mr. H. Wallack’s Walter 
being impersonated admirably. A new five act drama entitled 
Gold, is announced for Monday, on which occasion Mr. Daven- 
port and Miss Fanny Vining will appear. Going for “gold” 
to Drury Lane will therefore save an expensive voyage to 
California; but whether with equally profitable results re- 
mains to be seen. 

Haymarxet.—Masks and Faces, Box and Cox Married and 
Settled, together with the extravaganza, Leo, the Terrible, have 
formed the staple entertainments during the week. Mr. 
Webster seems determined that his farewell season shall, if 


of the word; and as to Leo the Terrible (which is by no means 
a “Terrible Lion’), it seems to bring Stirling Coyne to the 
treasury every night. Zant mieux for all-parties. 
Lyceum.—The burlesque duo composed by the ever-green 
(we don’t mean ever green) Planché, and Mr. Beverley the 
artist, has, thanks to the able assistance of the populaa Vestris, 
carried the week through triumphantly. Little Toddlekins, and 
A Phenomenon in a Smock Frock have contributed to the pleas- 
ing entertainments, and Mr. Charles Matthews must be in- 
satiable indeed if he be not satisfied with his balance of 
approving popular opinion. Doubtless that contributes greatly 
towards another useful “balance” that sweetens the labour of 
all caterers for public gratification. 

Avrtrut.—Slave Life, with the “celestial” Celeste as a 
heroine, continues to turn people away from the over-crowded 
doors of this too limited house. Half the scramblers nightly 
for admission are disappointed, and we question whether a 
good action at law would not stand against Mr. Webster for 
not keeping pace with the times by enlarging the theatre. In 
Slave Life we must not omit to chronicle the excellent acting 
of Miss Emma Harding, who, as a useful and always lady-like 
member of the establishment, is too frequently disregarded. 
But doubtless, the omission of her name is more the result of 
accident than pique, because it is to the interest of a manage- 
ment to place those in a prominent position whose abilities are 
attractive. The good pantomime of Nell Gwynne is a pleasant 
wind-up to the Adelphi bill of fare. 

Sapier’s Wexis.—Mr. Phelps is carrying the season through 
triumphantly with Might and Right ; and as he has might and 
right legitimately on his side, he need not fear competition. 
His little theatre—greater in acts than in area—is crowded 
nightly, and his patrons, whose name is legion, are dismissed 
before the curtain very pleasantly by the concluding tableau of 
the pantomimic Dick Whittington and his Cat, that is to say, 
the catastrophe is much applauded—proving that a one-tailed 
cat is preferable to a “ cat-o’-nine tails” (no allusion to the 
Horse Guards). 

Sr. James’s.—The Marionettes—“ puppets’ as they are— 
perform much more artistically than some of the living artists. 
This evening the theatre closes, in consequence of the 
approaching season of the French plays. There will be a 
morning performance this morning of the Marionettes. 
Yesterday the burlesque of Don Giovanni, and the instrumental 
entertainment of the Ebony Ccmpany, followed, and the 
spectacle of Ali Baba attracted a full audience. We trust 
Mr. Simpson’s campaign has been successful, and we hope to 
meet him and his Marionettes soon again in another locality. 

Otymprc.—ZJsabelle, or Woman's Life, admirably acted by 
the company, and the pantomime of Romeo and Julvet continue 
attractive. The theatre is worth visiting if only to witness 
the extraordinary feats of the dogs introduced in the course of 
the Christmas novelty. 

Srranp.—The stock pieces have been the operas—- The 
Daughter of the Regiment, The Beggar’s Opera, and the 
Sonnambula, followed by the pantomime. Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs and Mr. Manley have been the small stars of the 
theatre. 

Surrey.—Unele Tom still holds sway over the water—and 
Harlequin and the World of Flowers nightly sends a closely 
packed audience home in good humour. 

Astiry’s.—Mr. Batty, with his gorgeous scenery, prancing 
steeds in the circle, and his pantomime of Yortune and his Horse. 

Comrade has apparently hit the popular taste in his neighbour- 
hood happily. Crowded houses testify to the amusement to 
be enjoyed at this well conducted theatre. 





possible, contribute towards his welfare, in the monetary sense 
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Rebtelws of Music. 


“My Moruer’s GentteE Worp”—Ballad. Poetry by J. E. 
CARPENTER. Music composed by Henry GrizsBacu. Robert 
Cocks & Co. 


This song is not unworthily dedicated to Miss Dolby, for whose 
powers and style it is well adapted, and in whose singing it will 
find many admirers. It is plaintive without being mawkish, and is 
well and carefully written. Mr. Carpenter in selecting a subject 
as old as Primrose Hill did not do well; but Mr. Carpenter did 
well in couching so threadbare and hacknied a subject in verses, 
which are, to say the least of them, not despicable. But a mother’s 
name is always a loveable offering to the muses ; so, after all, Mr. 
Carpenter did well. 

“Tue SUNSHINE OF ouR Home.”—Song. Written by J. E. 

Cees Composed by Epwarp Lanp. Robert Cocks 

and Co. 


Here is another of the thousand and one tributes paid to the 
genius of the witching authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But as 
too much of one thing may be good for nothing—whether it be 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or truffles—we confess our sympathies could 
respond more heartily to any other subject. Well, let that pass. 
Mr. Land writes tunefully and pleasingly, and his accompaniments 
invariably exhibit the skill and taste of a musician. When we 
add that the versicles are simple and pretty, we shall have pro- 
nounced the ballad good at all points. Like the former, “ The 
sunshine of our home” is dedicated to Miss Dolby. 





“A SeconD SET oF BALLAD QuADRILLES.”—By C. J. Westrop. 
Z.T. Purday. 


_ This set contains “Come buy my oranges (Auber); “I have 
listened to thy song (Glover) ; “ The gay young spring” (Allen) ; 
“ A few words before marriage” (Lacy) ; and “The merry maids 
of England,” (Perring)—all hearty and respectable tunes, which 
conjoin to make a brisk and enjoyable Quadrille. Mr. Westrop has 
acquitted himself like a workman in the facture. 





“PLEASURES OF MELOpDY.”—Consisting of more than one 
hundred and fifty of the most popular airs of all countries, 
arranged in a familiar style for the pianoforte. By T. E. Puiprs, 
Z. T. Purday. 

This is No, 154 of the collection (the “Marche des Croates,”) 
which contains most of the popular airs of the day, simplified and 
made easy for the piano. The learners on that instrument will 
find it useful. 





TALES OF THE STAGE. 
Written py Aunt ANNE. 


No. 1.—Mkr. Wu11am THomPpson. 





CHAPTER II. 
AN ACTRESS OF OLD WORK AND HER HEIRESS. 


_In the cold grey of the morning which followed that fearful 
night I sat by my poor mother’s cold remains, but not alone; 
hovering around, performing in tender but sympathising silence 
the last sad offices, was dear Mrs. Martin. What I did, said, or 
felt, [know not ; oppressed, overwhelmed, stunned, I thought the 
earth a blauk, and the heaven to which she had fled closed against 
me. I will attempt no description of the ensuing week. ‘To those 
who have themselves suffered the agony of bereavement such re- 
capitulations are but acts of cruelty, to all others the fearful 
realities wil! come, alas! but too surely. 

The first Sunday which dawned upon my orphan head I accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Martin to the church, beneath whose shel- 
tering yew trees lay my lost one, in the peaceful repose which I 
prayed to heaven with tears of agony to share. I blush toremem- 
ber how often, or rather seldom, I had before in my fifteen years of 





life, shared in public worship, and on that day it seemed as if, for 
the first time in my life, L recognized the sublime presence in 
which Istood. ‘The pealing organ, the simple psalm, the pathetic 
prayer, and the warning voice of the preacher all impressed me 
with a new and undefinable sense of suffering, of life, and world 
knowledge, such as inevitably marks the boundary between child- 
hood and womanhood, which, once passed, can never again be 
retraced. After one fearful hour passed alone in the darkening 
churchyard, I bent my way to my new home—to the humble but 
neat and comfortable apartments occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin, whose roof I never again quitted until I exchanged it for one 
of my own. ; 

A few words must suffice to describe the vicinage of these 
beloved friends, who, in their own simple, unostentatious way, had 
stepped in from the moment of my bereavement to more than 
supply all I had lost. To such of my readers who have not already 
recognized in Mrs. Martin the dearest, fattest, and best creature of 
their acquaintance, all further description would be useless, except 
to add that, with most perfect good temper she united a certain 
dignity, the result of a clear judgment and upright conscience, 
which rendered her acquaintance somewhat select—her fricnds still 
more so— but the respect entertained for her universal. Added to 
which, she was an excellent actress, and had acquired a far-spread 
provincial reputation. Her worthy husband was one of those 
theatrical anomalies, a strange villain, and equally celebrated 
private philanthropist—of studious habits—ridiculously absent, but 
gentle manners ; this amiable old man would doff his silver spec- 
tacles, and put aside his beloved “ Rasselas,” to encase his striking 
person in the rude garments of a desperate smuggler, and score his 
fine Roman features with every diabolical line which could convert 
so noble-looking an old man into a stage fiend, in which infernal 
capacity he was so eminently successful, that his peculiar talents 
always commanded admiration, and a good salary. Under the 
auspices of such people, therefore, it is not surprising to find my 
own position in the profession assuming a more favourable aspect ; 
not that they suffered their prejudices in my favour to push me 
into unfair prominence-—“ Creep before you can run, Annie,” the 
old man would say; and “study before you act,” would add my dear 
protectress; and study I did with heart and good will, and that, 
principally, to please my friends, who, having no children, treated 
me as a beloved daughter—-with the prompter, who no longer dared 
to snub me—the company, who no Jonger dared to tyrannize over 
me, and even the manager himself. The Martins’ poor protége 
began to be somebody, and under these happy auspices I flourished 
for about a twelve-month after my mother’s death, when the long- 
promised episode in my life began to dawn. We, that is the 
Martins and myself, had continued in the same circuit during that 
period, and a farewell benefit was announced for Miss Plantagenet 
Jones, who was about to exchange the part of leading lady in our 
company, for that of partner for life of a very well-to-do manager 
of the next circuit to our own. Let the expectant courtier define 
if he can the value of his sovereign’s smile; bid the slave clothe in 
sufficiently forcible language the extent of his task-master’s power ; 
watch the starving place-hunter’s face as he lingers on the thresh- 

old of his patron’s door; imagine, in short, any state of being in 
which the poor dependant awaits the fiat of his destiny at the 
hands of the great and influential; imagine ail this, and all will fall 
short of the real or ideal power with which the struggling actor 
invests his stage manager; add ten degrees to that, and you have 
an idea of the manager himself, as he struts amongst his attendant 
satellites, the bully of the school, the cock of the walk, and the 
undoubted sultan of the seraglio. 

Had Miss P. J., as she was popularly called behind her back, 
been about to ally herself with a wealthy merchant, or even an 
irresistible of the very Guards themselves, her future would have 
been regarded with less admiring envy than the brilliant vista 
which opened to her view as a manager’s wife; or, more literally 
speaking, as a manageress herself—to be able to give others the 
engagements she had so often been obliged to solicit, to select her 
own parts, and her own costumes, come to rehearsal as late as she 
pleased, and sit in judgment on others rehearsing, at the awful 
prompter’s own table. In short, to be a stage queen without the 
bore of royalty. This wag a prospect indeed. Doubtless, all this 
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may seem very petty to the uninitiated, but when we remember 
that the footman’s idea of heaven was, to serve in the tap of his own 
public house, and the plough-boy’s to sit on a gate, swinging all 
day, and eat fat bacon—we may allow to the poor actor something 
of an carthly paradise in the vision of stage sovereignty. Thus it 
was then, that this benefit of Miss P. J.’s was expected to be a 
particularly brilliant affair. Our houses had of late realized some- 
what the tale of a certain call boy, who was reported to have 
shouted to the prompter, “ Ring up Sir, there are six in the pit, 
and a rush of two to the gallery.” But on this occasion, many of 
the boxes were actually half full, the pit presented several distinct 
knots of people, while a rush of several to the gallery rendered the 
fact of counting them an insult. Scouts came rushing frantically 
into the green-room every minute to report a new arrival. QOut- 
lyers, at the various points—or I should say, holes—of observation 
in the green curtain communicated the agitating intelligence that 
two bouquets of unmistakeable size and purport had made their 
appearance in as many private boxes, But when a malicious monk 
bellowed through the keyhole of our dressing-room that Miss P. J. 
had better mind her eye, as the manager had arrived; Miss P. J.’s 
own manager, attired, as this observant friar added, in white kids, 
waistcoat, and choker to match, with a thick stick in his hand, 
Miss P. J.’s feelings, which she had frequently assured us were too 
great for utterance, now found vent in hysteric sobs, which no 
amount of hartshorn or “ poor-dearing ” could subdue, until the 
little bell rang which announced the rise of the curtain, whereat 
Miss P. J. revived, and with the heroism of a martyr at the stake, 
clothing her ringlets in a hasty application of Macassar oil, and her 
features in the ever ready smile, swam on to the stage, bending 
and sinking in acknowledgment of the “terrific reception ” with 
which she was greeted, wherein the aforesaid thick stick played no 
inconsiderable part. But smiles and tears alike gave way to real 
consternation when shortly before the end of the first piece the 
manager’s wife rushed into our dressing room with the important 
information that Miss Whittles, who was to play the part of “ The 
Maid of the Glen,” in the next piece, had that very night eloped 
with Ensign Snaffles, and that there being no one to supply her 
place the piece must be changed, “The piece changed! im- 
possible!” shrieked Miss P.J. it was Mr. Perkins’s, her Mr. 
Perkins’s own selection. He had never seen her in the male attire, 
and play the “ Page” she would, in that piece only, even if there 
was ho one to support her. “Oh Whittles! false Whittles !” she 
sighed, in a tone whose pathos was rendered intense ty the 
cadaverous appearance of one cheek, from which the rouge had 
just been removed, preparatory to her going mad—“ You to desert 
me at such a moment! What would my Perkins say to see me 
thus abandoned! Oh Whittles! oh Perkins! Per—Per—Per”— 
But ere the young lady had time to relapse into another fit of 
hysterics she was recalled by the sound of the cue which preceded 
her mad scene to perfect self-possession, and rushing on the stage, 
she left the manager’s wife, myself, and Mrs. Martin alone in the 
dressing room, when the latter addressed me as follows. “Anne, 
my dear, you are quite perfect in ‘ The Maid of the Glen.’” Then 
turning to the manageress, she added, “ She rehearsed it to me, 
ma’am, only yesterday, and if you will send a person to my lodgings 
for such dresses as we require, my Anne shall play the part for you, 
that is, sooner than disappoint Miss Jones’s patrons on her benefit 
bight.” 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. I’. H. Tomirnson gave one of his vocal entertainments on 
Thursday Evening, at Camberwell, when he sang the songs from 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and also introduced some of. the most popular 
songs of the day. Uncle Tom’s song, and Eva’s song written by 
Chas. Jeffries and Stephen Glover, were encored, as was also “ On 
morning bright,” by Aspull, and “ Wellington” (Jeffreys). Many 
others were loudly applauded, among which we may mention, 
“Hear me but once,” “The spirit of night ” (Rimbault), Abt’s 
charming lied “Ah! doI love thee,” “ Students and Maidens,” 
(Speyer), and “Hither come,” (Linley). The programme was 
filled up by several other favourite songs, and gave great satisfaction. 











Provincial. 


Music AT MANCHESTER.—(From our own Correspondent.)— 
Mr. J. Thorne Harris’s third Classical Chamber Concert Pro- 
gramme. 

Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 

in A MiNOr, OP. 24.i....rerccreescersrscccatseriersees A. Henselt. 
Song, “ She dwelt among the untrodden ways.”...J. Thorne Harris. 
(With obligato accompaniments for pianoforte, 

violin, and violoncello). 
“Les Zephyrs,” Nocturne in 
F sharp, op. 15. Ballade > F. Chopin. 
in A flat, op. 47. 
Grand Duo, pianoforte and violoncello, in D, 


Selection, pianoforte, 


OP. 5B ...ccoccrsssccceerees cer sereeesee sehsepsieiseatense Mendelssohn. 
Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in 

D, No. 1, Op. 70 ..0...sccscocscdedecresvceseececs coer BOSHIOVER. 
Solo, violin, “ Allegro,” from 1st Concerto....... Ch. Baetens. — 
Song, “ I] mio tesoro,” from Don Giovanni ...... Mozart. 
Solo, pianoforte, “ Reminiscences des Puritains,” 

OD) F caechcsdacensanany sa coenebounge '¢, daseaagaredsd (tes . F. Liszt. 


Henselt does not do to contrast with Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
—his trio luckily commenced the concert, or it would not have 
told at all after Mendelssohn’s duo sonata. The opening and 
closing allegro movements seem to us to be wanting in character 
and invention; and though the andante is pleasing enough, and the 
scherzo is merry as a jig, there is perhaps too frequent a use of 
the strings in unison all through the trio; at all events, it did not 
strike us as at all equal to the great works of this class that have 
been so familiar to us in Manchester lately. It was very well 
played by the three clever executants, Messrs. Lidel, Baetens, 
and Harris, after a little harshness of tone at commencement. 
Mr. Harris’s song was not successful, being written much too low 
for Mr. Perring, the trio accompaniment drowns the voice, else 
we are glad to see the attempt to produce songs with an accom- 
paniment of this sort, and hope Mr. Harris may still succeed. He 
was much more sucecssful in his choice from Chopin, Les 
Zephyrs, and the Ballade, which he played most charmingly. The 
duo sonata, op. 58, is the one of Mendelssohn’s done so recently 
as the Thursday before by Hallé and Piatti; it is as well not to 
come into such direct comparison as this, but it appears in this 
case to have been unavoidable, the choice of Harris and Hallé 
happening to fall on the same duet, and the programme being 
printed before it was known. In justice, however, to Messrs. 
Lidel and Harris, we must say they stood the ordeal of com- 
parison with their great competitors far better than we anticipated ; 
sure we are neither our genial friend Lidel, nor our modest friend 
Harris, would thank us for saying the one played equally delicately 
with Piatti, or the other with the masterly grasp of Hallé; we 
listened more to Mendelssohn and his beautiful ideas, (more 
enjoyable and better understood from so recent a hearing) than in 
attempts at _ vain or objectless comparisons; the duo was 
exceedingly well played by Harris and Lidel. The same may be 
said, with equal justice, of the playing of the three artists in 
Beethoven’s recondite and beautiful trio, op. 70, No.1. Mr. 
Harris gave the lovely passage in the Allegro on the pianoforte, 
against the sustained harmony of the stringed instruments, most 
deliciously ; the deep and mysterious Largo was nicely given by 
all three, and the presto finale most brilliantly. Baetens showed 
his fine tone and stopping in a solo from his own concerto for the 
violin, and got much applauded. Mr. Perring was more at home 
in Mozart’s great tenor song, “ Il mio tesoro,” than in Mr. Harris’s ; 
and Mr. Harris gave us a deliciously-treated subject on the piano- 
forte from the Puritani, as a close—the well known “ A te o cara,” 
arranged by Liszt. The room was very fairly filled, and on the whole 
the concert went off quite satisfactorily. 'The next and last is fixed, 
we see, for the 27th January, Jullien had, as a matter of certainty 
and of course, a splendid muster at the FreeTrade{Iall on the evening 
of New Year's Day, the first of his three farewell concerts in Man- 
chester. Egmont was the opening overture, and right splendidly 
was it played. (Jullien having greater force this time in the 
number of his strings, to counterbalence his usual great strength 
in the wind instruments.) Then followed the quadrille from 
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Pietro il Grande, with its lovely soli,} bits for all his great soloists 
in turn; indeed he drew largely from his own opera on this 
occasion, and we think wisely, it being new to a Manchester 
audience. It is rare that we find fault with Jullien or his pro- 
gramme, still on this occasion there was the mistake made of 
making it so long; then to mend the matter his New Year's Day 
audience got so delighted and excited, that they began to encore 
everything. Lavigne gave a fine performance.as a solo on the 
oboe (variations on “Still so gently,” from Sonnambula.) Jullien’s 
Valse we like better than Koenig’s new one—the first is called 
“ Paul et Virginie,” the latter “la Jalousie.” The andante from 
Mendelssohn’s A major symphony, (the Italian one,) was a great 
treat to the classicals, and its delicate performance seemed to be 
relished and appreciated by all. Mlle. Anna Zerr had been taken 
ill during the day, and an apology had to be made tor her by Mr. 
Baker, who begged the audience to excuse her great song, “The 
Queen of Night,” from J/ Flauto Magico, of Mozart, which was a 
great disappointment. She sang Haas’s “ Tyrolienne” well, but 
was evidently out of sorts. The audience were good humoured 
and encored the next piece (the Mont Blane Polka), and the 
next (M. Wuille’s clarionet solo), and two of the movements 
of the English quadrille. The burlesque movement, “the 
King of the Cannibal Islands,” with its growling slide of 
introduction, was really irresistible. The second part contained 
the chief selection from Pietro il Grande, which we were delighted 
with on a first hearing, especially the “O’ciel d’un Afflitta,” “II 
prego udite,” the dance music, and much and most especially of 
all, with the Russian National Hymn. Never did we hear Keenig 
ring out more divinely on his cornet ! and in the forte parts all the 
brass was augmented by assistance from the band of the dragoons 
now in garrison here. The rest of the second part was tedious 
and protracted to so late an hour, that numbers of the audience 
left before the close. On Monday this was amended, and the 
second concert passed off all the better for it. The success in 
attendance was greater than ever, and the performance was truly 
wonderful. Mlle. Zerr had not recovered sufficiently, however, 
to be heard to advantage. Jullien comes again for his final fare- 
well before his departure for America, on ‘Tuesday, the 25th inst., 
when we hope Mlle. Zerr will have an opportunity of being heard 
to the advantage her great talent deserves, and we are sure 
Jullien will again have a hearty welcome and a brimful Free 
Trade Hall. We had a letter froma friend in London, who went 
to Exeter-hall, last week but one, to hear Horsley’s oratorio of 
Joseph. It may not be uninteresting to report the impressions of 
a non-professional listener, on first hearing such a work. He 
says, “I was much pleased with it. The overture is capital, the 
recitative exceedingly pretty, and the accompaniments generally 
very effective. Some of the arias (for the contralto and tenor 
especially) are very beautiful, and were sung exceedingly well. 
The principal singers were Miss Birch, Miss. M. Williams, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Lawler. They were all in good voice, and did 
justice to the composer. A double quartet is perhaps the most 
striking thing in it. The music,” he adds, “isof Mendelssohn’sstyle, 
very sweet and pretty. The chorusses are in my opinion good, 
but not grand. I have since learnt,” he goes on to say, “that they 
were not made the most of in consequence of ascarcity of rehearsals, 
and the organ was not played as it ought to have been on an 
occasion like that, but on the whole it was decidedly successful, 
and I think deservedly so.” 

NoRTHAMPTON.—(F'rom a Correspondent.) —The Choral Society 
performed The Messiah, on Tuesday, December 28. The pro- 
fessional vocalists engaged were Miss Megsent, Miss Bassano, and 
Mr. J. W. Cooper (a member of the choir of Fly Cathedral). 
The fine brilliant tone of Miss Messent’s voice told with great 
effect in the large music-hall, Her delivery of the elaborate air 
“Rejoice greatly” and the chaste manner in which “I knew that 
m y Redeemer liveth,” was rendered, gave the greatest satisfaction 
to the audience. Miss Bassano fully sustained her well-known 
reputation in the contralto music. We have rarely heard the air 


“He was despised,” sung with greater pathos and depth of feeling. 
Mr. Cooper was the tenor; he possesses a voice remarkable for 
its soft expression, pure quality of tone, and truthfulness of into- 


become one of our best tenors in oratorio music, for he displayed 
both sound musicianlike ability and an exceedingly pure method of 
vocalization. The choruses were well rendered throughout, 
greater precision having been acquired by the choristers since 
their last performance. Mr. C. McKorkell, who presided at the 
German organ, displayed his usual taste and ability. He is 
nominally the conductor of the Society, but from his great skill as 
an organist, usually presides at the instrument, the baton being 
wielded by one of his pupils, Mr. Messiter, who is pursuing his 
studies under Mr. McKorkell, with a view of entering the pro- 
fession. The manner in which he performed his duties on this 
occasion reflected the greatest credit both upon his master and 
himself. The music hall was densely crowded, and the per- 
formance afforded the highest gratification to all present. 


Louta.—(From a Correspondent.) —Mr. Hoyland, the organist 
and resident professor, provided a most attractive entertainment 
here in the shape of a vocal and instrumental concert on Wednes- 
day evening. ‘The artists he engaged for the occasion were-—Miss 
Hartshorn (of Nottingham), and Mr. Edward Page, as vocalists ; 
and as solo instrumentalists, Mr. Henry Nicholson (flautist to his 
Grace the Duke of Rutland), and Mr. J. A. Smith (cornet-a-piston), 
I should trespass too much upon your valuable space to enumerate 
all the pieces in the programme, suffice it therefore to say, that 
Miss Hartshorn sang her songs with much effect. She appears to 
be very young, and, under the tuition of an experienced metro- 
politan professor, would doubtless take a very respectable position 
as vocalist. Of Mr. Page, it would almost appear that the 
audience were never tired, for they encored all his songs, “ Shall I 
wastynge,” ‘ Wanted a governess,” Lover's ballad of “Sally,” 
Land's beautiful song, made so well known by Miss Dolby and 
Miss Martha Williams, “ When sorrow sleepeth.” For the Irish 
ballad he substituted “Widow Machree,” and in both he threw 
so much genuine humour as to invoke rapturous applause. Mr. 
Page was also honoured with encores in conjunction with Miss 
Hartshorn, in the duets of “When thy bosom,” and Barnett’s 
well known “Sol fa.’ Mr. Nicholson's flute solo was looked for 
with more than ordinary anxiety, not only from the reputation 
which had preceded him as a performer, but from the announce- 
ment in the bills that he would use a new instrument patented 
by Siccama, and to judge from the uproarious encore with which 
his performance was greeted, the audience were by no means dis- 
appointed. The solo consisted of four Irish melodies—“ Savour- 
neen deelish,’ ‘Donnybrook fair,” “Kate Kearney,” “St. 
Patrick’s Day.” To each of the lively melodies was appended a 
very elaborate variation, which served admirably to exhibit the 
brilliant execution of the performer on the instrument. It may be 
observed, the tone appears to be very powerful, though sweet and 
equal throughout, and the intonation almost as perfect as on a 
stringed instrument. It would be unfair to omit noticing the 
admirable cornet playing of Mr. J. A. Smith. His first solo was 
Roch Albert’s plaintive melody of “The adieu,” made so popular 
by Keenig’s exquisite rendering, whose style of playing Mr. Smith 
has evidently studied, and with much success. The second solo 
was more adapted for the ears of the million, being an introduc- 
tion and variations on Moore’s graceful melody “ My lodging is 
on the cold ground.” They were both masterly performances. 
Mr. Hoyland accompanied the vocal music in a truly musicianly 
manner. 





Miscellaneous. 


Miss E. Jacons, a rising young vocalist, gave an evening con- 
cert in Sussex Hall on Wednesday week. The programme was 
attractive, and contained the names of the following artists :— 
Miss Lowe. the Misses Brougham, Miss E. Jacobs (the bene- 
ficiaire), and Mrs. A. Newton; Mr. Leffler, Mr. E. L, Hime, Mr. 
George Perren, and Herr Jonghmans as vocalists; and Madlle. 
St. Marc as pianiste. Mr. Maurice Davies was named as the 
conductor. The concert gave general satisfaction, and the artists 
met with deserved applause, Miss E. Jacobs coming in for more 





nation ; if little more power could be acquired, he bids fair to 


than her due share on each occasion of her appearance. 
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A New Eneutse Priva Donna.—A young English lady, who 
lately appeared on the continent under the name of Madlle. 
Normani, promises to be one of the greatest celebrities of the 
day. From accounts which we have received from Stockholm, 
where she now is, we learn that she is creating an extraordinary 
sensation in the character of Fides, in the Prophéte of Meyerbeer, 
which she had performed to excessively crowded houses ten nights 
successively, and without any diminution of its attraction. She 
has enabled herself to act and sing in Swedish, having acquired a 
perfect command of the language. Her first opera sung in 
Swedish was Mercadante’s Giuwramento ; and she has also appeared 
in Flotow’s opera, Di grosse Furstinn, and in Verdi's Macbeth, 
in all which (as well as in the Prophéte), she has had the most 
brilliant success. Madlle. Normani is described as possessing a 
voice of great power and beauty, a pure Italian style, and all the 
oem mental and physical, of an accomplished actress.—Datly 

ews. 

Miss Janetts AyLwarp, whom we mentioned last week as 
being one of the successful candidates for the scholarship at the 
Royal Academy ‘of Music, at the late trial, isa sister of Mr. 
Aylward, the clever young violoncellist who gained the scholarship 
two years ago, and is, we believe, the only instance of two of the 
same family being so elected. 

Mrs .Henry Reep. —This lady has engaged M. Jullien for two 
of her concerts at Plymouth, in the month of February. 

M. Juuxtien has been giving farewell concerts during the week 
at Manchester, York, Hull, Leeds, and Newcastle. Next week 
M. Jullien proceeds to Edinburgh and Glasgow, for the same 
purpose. 

Mr. Georcr E. Hay, the intelligent composer and talented 
pianist of Shrewsbury, has been in town during the week. 

Mapame Pueren, the Queen Pianiste, is expected in London 
next week, to fulfil an engagement with the enterprising firm of 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., who we hope will not fail to give the 
metropolitan admirers of that great artiste an opportunity of 
admiring her genius, previous to her departure for the provinces. 
Should Messrs. Cramer, Beale and Co., argue that it is out of the 
season, we, in reply, say that in London good things are always in 
season. 

Here Osertuonr is engaged to perform at the concert of Mdlle. 
Clauss (the pianiste), and Signor Sivori, to take place shortly, in 
Paris. Owiug to the want of encouragement and the absence of 
professors of eminence for the harp, it seems to be in a dormant 
state; but we trust by Herr Oberthur’s finished playing and the 
generally admired compositions, a revival of taste may also take 
place in Paris, as it has already, through his instrumentality, done 
in London. He has our best wishes towards this attainment. 

Mr. Sims, the fashionable music-seller in Bath, has made 
arrangements with Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., to obtain the 
assistance of Madame Pleyel at a concert he purposes giving 
early next month. Madame Fiorentini is also engaged for the 
occasion. 

Mrs. Browntnc.—My first acquaintance with Elizabeth 
Barrett commenced about fifteen years ago. She was certainly one 
of the most interesting persons that I had ever seen. Everybody 
who then saw her said the same; so that it is not merely the im- 
pression of my partiality, or my enthusiasm. Of a slight, delicate 
figure, with a shower of dark curls falling on either side of a most 
expressive face, large tender eyes, richly fringed by dark eyelashes, 
a smile like a sunbeam, and such a look of youthfulness, that I had 
some difficulty in persuading a friend, in whose carriage we went 
together to Chiswick, that the translatress of the “ Prometheus ” 
of Aischylus, the authoress of the “ Essay on Mind,” was old 
enough to be introduced into company, in technical language was 
“out.” Through the kindness of another invaluable friend, to whom 
I owe many obligations, but none so great as this, I saw much of 
her duringt my stay in town. We met so constantly and so 
fam liarly hat in spite of the difference of age, intimacy ripened 
into friendship, and after my return into the country, we corres- 
ponded freely and frequently, her letters being just what letters 
ought to be—her own talk put upon paper. ‘The next year was a 
painful one to herself and to all who loved her. She broke a blood- 
vessel upon the lungs, which did not heal. If there had been 





consumption in the family that disease would have intervened. 
There were no seeds of the fatal English malady in her constitu- 
tion, and she escaped. Still, however, the vessel did not heal, and 
after attending her for above a twelvemonth at her father’s house, 
in Wimpole Street, Dr. Chambers, on the approach of winter, 
ordered her to a milder climate. Her eldest brother, a brother in 
heart and in talent worthy of such a sister, together with other 
devoted relatives, accompanied her to Torquay, and there occurred 
the fatal event which saddened her bloom of youth, and gave a 
deeper hue of thought and feeling, especially of devotional feeling, 
to her poetry. Ihave 30 often been asked what could be the 
shadow that had passed over that young heart, that now that time 
has softened the first agony it seems to me right that the world 
should hear the story of an accident in which there was much 
sorrow, but no blame. Nearly a twelvemonth had passed, and the 
invalid, still attended by her affectionate companions, had derived 
much benefit from the mild sea-breezes of Devonshire. One fige 
summer morning her favourite brother, together with two other 
fine young men, his friends, embarked on board a small sailing 
vessel fora trip of afew hours. Excellent sailors, and familiar 
with the coast, they sent back the boatmen, and undertook them- 
selves the management of the little craft. Danger was not dreamt 
of by any one; after the catastrophe no one could divine the cause, 
but in a few minutes after their embarkation, and in sight of their 
very windows, just as they were crossing the bar, the boat went 
down, and all who were in her perished. Even the bodies were 
never found. I was told by a party who were travelling that year 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, that it was most affecting to see on 
the corner houses of every village street, on every church door, 
and almost on every cliff for miles and miles along the coast, hand- 
bills, offering large rewards for linen cast ashore marked with the 
initials of the beloved dead; for it so chanced that all the three 
were of the dearest and the best; one, I believe, an only son, the 
other the son of a widow. This tragedy nearly killed Elizabeth 
Barrett. She was utterly prostrated by the horror and the grief, 
and by a natural but a most unjust feeling that she had been in some 
sort the cause of this great misery. It was not until the following 
year that she could be removed in an invalid carriage, and by 
journeys of twenty miles a day, to her afflicted family and her 
London home. ‘The house that she occupied at Torquay had been 
chosen as one of the most sheltered in the place. It stood at the 
bottom of the cliffs, almost close to the sea; and she told me her- 
self that during that whole winter the sound of the waves rang in 
her ears like the moans of one dying. Still she clung to literature 
and to Greek ; in all probability she would have died without that 
wholesome diversion to her thoughts. Her medical attendant did 
not always understand this. ‘I'o prevent the remonstrances of her 
friendly physician, Dr. Barry, she caused a small edition of Plato 
to be so bound as to resemble a novel. He did not know, skilful 
and kind though he were, that to her such books were not an 
arduous and painful study, but a consolation and a delight. 
Returned to London, she began the life which she continued for 
so many years, confined to one large and commodious but darkened 
chamber, admitting only her own affectionate family and a few 
devoted friends (I, myself, have often joyfully travelled five-and- 
forty miles to see her, and returned the same evening without 
entering another house) ; reading almost every book worth reading 
in almost every language, and giving herself heart and soul to that 
poetry of which she seemed born to be the priestess. Gradually 
her health improved. About four years ago she married Mr. 
Browning, and immediately accompanied him to Pisa. ‘hey 
then settled at Florence ; aud this summer I have had the exquisite 
pleasure of seeing her once more in London with a lovely boy at 
her knee, almost as well as ever, and telling tales of Italian 
rambles, of losing herself in chestnut forests, and scrambling on 
mule-back up the sources of extinct volcanoes. May heaven con- 
tinue to her such health and such happiness !—Miss Mittord’s 
Recollections of a Literary Life. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 
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A “Grand Opera” 
looking to the future, as well as gratitude in looking to the past, 
who is advancing earnestly into his proper sphere.—Britnnnia, 21st August, 1852. 
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“PIETRO IL GRANDE.” 











from the hand of M. Juntrenw was to be desired and to be expected. We now have it in a form that does not disappoint us; and self-interest, in 
might aloneinduce the English public to help forward, with their hearty countenance, a man of genius 
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Oh! Heav’n! hear my pray’r, hear 
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O Heav’n! hear my prayer! 
Spare, oh! spare 
One forlorn, 
Left to mourn, 
With no heart-her woes to share! 
Ah, me! Far from home 
Forced to roam, 
Hope on earth 


None have I, 
Save to lay me down and die! 
Once hope was shining o’er me, 
And pleasure smiled before me, 
Each day did joy restore me, 
And life flow’d gently by! 
But hope now hath flown, 
And life’s last light is gone! 
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Leave me not, leave me not, 
Without one kind look or sigh! 
Thou, my star and treasure only! 
Wanting thee, my life were lonely 

Leave me not, leave me not, 
Or leave me here to die! 


O stay! O stay !—One moment stay! 
Perhaps this hand I press 
In death's cold grasp may soon remain ! 
Those eyes no more may bless 
My soul with light again! 
Leaye me not! leave me not! 


























Fair smiling home! 
Whence peace and joy 
Ne’er seek to roam! 


Leaveme _ not! leave me not, with-out one kind word or sigh! 
andantino MARITIME MELODY. 
uw as f* = Beloved Zaardam, The heav’n unites 


With earth and sea, 
A Paradise 
To make of thee! 
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Oh! hear beloved master, hear 
The friend who long hath served the well. 
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Be-ovea Zaar-----dam! fair smé-- ling home! whence peace and joy 
andante SCENA. 
fos a A Bae | ;—f#-0 Farewell, farewell, thou humble cot, Beneath thy roof no fears I knew, 
H H PU SP eM These hands with pride have toil’d to raise! Nor anxious thoughts with me did dwell; 
—| i— -|- —— On earth to me, what othér spot We part—this heart remains with you, 
be —j Can lend the charm of tranquil days? My humble cot, farewell, farewell! 
Fare - well, Fare----- well, thow humble cot- 
nobile BOMANZA. 


Awake from this hour’s fatal dream; 
The voice of an empire obey! 
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Unto his words, oh! turn thine ear, The light of her glory beseem, 
ay ’ is 1 a Nor against his fervent prayer rebel. And turn not from her hopes away! 
Oh, kear be-loved master, hear! The friend who long has serv’d thee well, 
andants ARIA. Catherine, I know not where to seek thee; Their Emperor hopeless pines. 
+ > In vain on thee I call! An Emperor !—Yet, ah! why? 
Gra 7 The guests in crowds assemble, If I alone must sigh 
—_ — est And gladness reigns around. And dream of joys no more! 
Rentickartech Yet mid the gay and glittering throng eS Se ee SY 

ev q Yes, thou'rt gone, and gone for ever! 

Yes, thou’rt gone, ard gone for ev---er, 
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Sons of Rossland fam'd in story, Firm of heart, sincere, un---- changing, 


Sons of Russland famed in story ! 
Firm of heart, sincere, unchanging, 
Ne’er from truth or valour ranging, 


Zeal and patriot love that souls make strong 
Peace and freedom for your cause have won! 
While high gallant deeds all nation’s own, 





Honour’s star still shines before you! Shall fame resound your power and glory! 






















































































VALSE HOLLANDAISE. 
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PULTAVA MARCH. 
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allegro COSSACK WAR SONG. With ruthless hand we strike the foe! And should some trembling wretch, 
a ot. Our home is on the battle plain, With lifted hand, for pity pray, 
- = @- Where groans arise ’mid heaps of slain! And plead for wives and babes, 
= = t i ——- | Death to all—no mercy show! Left sad and lonely, far away; 
pi4-F H a | dl Z—- A em When the cannon roars around, Shall we, to softness mov’d, our ma. 
be a = | ES } | w—}— And deep thunders shake the ground, shame? 
‘ \ Thro’ the flame and smoke we ride No, no!— 
With = ruth - -~ ~~ less sword we strike the foe. Dealing death on every side! 
, ie 
Enstrumental Music. Opintons of the Press. 
QUADRILLE. From the TIMES. 
M. JuLtren’s new opera, Pietro il Grande, was represented for the third time on Saturday night. The 
2 music improves on closer acquaintance--a strong testimony in its favor. Instead of three encores there were 
e ® Ss 2 2 2. four, on both occasions; and on both the audience remained till the end. There is, to speak faithfully, much to 
—-j——#---,-#-,- -—-+-#-~— # rf = v 4 admire in Pietroii Grande. Inthe first act, the choruses of sailors and vivandieres, the madrigal, the scena of 
D - | i \ i ci Pas - | } Peter, and the Muscovite hymn: in the second, the banquet scene, including Menzikoff’s drinking song, and 
ix - — a id ‘i a 1-F ~ =a Scionsll R k’s Cossack war-song, the quartet, duet for Catherine and Peter, and septet ; in the third, Catherine’s 
{- = + es t —_ So) ea prayer, Lefort’s romance, with dou!.le-bass obligato, and the dramatic scene for Kossomak and the conspirators ; 
NZ jt } ee | 9 Pp 3 
ae — = the waltz and Hollondaise (act 1), and the mazurka (act 3), are fair proofs of M. Jullien’s talent as a 
= Sa tamatic composer. i i 


That the opera — so many good things to recommend it, will become a favorite with 
the public, can hardly, we think, be doubted. 


From the EXAMINER. 


Our space compels us to give but a brief account of the details, and we must content ourselves with merely 
mentioning the chief musical features. The chorus of the vivandieres of the dock behind the scenes, is 
extremely pleasing ; and Madlle. Anna Zerr’s opening cavatina, ‘* O mio gentil,” is gracefully written, and the 
variations written for a voir d’erception, light and sparkling. A madrigal, ‘‘In sen dell’ amista,’’ was re- 
demanded, and after it comes the great feature of the opera, a hymn, “ Di Muscovia letti figli,’’ founded on a 
Russian melody, which was sung by Signor Tamberlik and the chorus. This, also, was most unanimously 
encored. In the ineidental ballet, Jullien has introduced a waltz which eclipses all his former Terpsichorean 


productions. 
From the LITERARY GAZETTE. 


M. Jururen’s Pietro il Grande was at length brought out at the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday, the delay 
having added to the public curiosity concerning an event so novel. The performance has proved that M. Jullien 
is capable of higher employment than a leader of light Terpsichorean harmony. No one has ever disputed 
M. Jullien’s great taste both as a melodist and harmonist, or his original talent for musical description in short 
pieces. His astonishing fertility of ideas, and facility in metre and rythm, which is the charm of orchestral, as 
well as poetical combinations, were universally acknowledged ; but his astonishing capacity in these respects 
created a presentiment amongst your every-day critics that here was his forte, and that, if he tried a higher 
flight, he would break down, Just as it was said how could Moore, however ‘‘ sweetly attuned,” euter into the 
lists with Scott avd Byron, it was said how could Jullien enter the lists with the authors of Masanielio and The 
Prophete? He has done so, however, and though resembling none of-his compeers, has proved himself as 
genuine poetical blood as either of them. 


From the MUSICAL WORLD. 


Pietro il Grande was repeated on Saturday and Tuesday, for the third and fourth times. The success of the 
last performance was greatly superior to any of the preceding. Indeed, the attendance on Tuesday was one of 
the most brilliant and iashionable of the Season—despite the time of year, when the town is nearly empty—and 
the reception of the opera throughout was nothing short of enthusiastic. Jullien was recalled after each act, 
and the favorite pieces. the Madrigal, Russian Hymn, and Quatuor, were encored with vehemence. The weekly 
journals have proved themselves strong in faith and appreciation, as may be gathered from the notices we have 
supplied pened ey The success of Pietro il Grande is beyond all dispute, and we have no douht it will prove, 
for many yeaas te come, one of the most attractive operas in the splendid repertory of the Royal Italian a 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


THE whole of the Music as Performed at the Funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, in St. Paul's Cathedral. Edited by JOHN GOSS, Organist 
of St. Paui’s, 10s. 6d. bound in cloth. May be had singly, Goss’s New Anthem 
** If we believe,” 2s. 6d., and Dirge, ‘‘ And the King said,” ending with Handel’s 
Dead March in Saul, 3s.; and the other pieces may be had separately. 


Addison and Co., 210, Regent-street. 


THE WHITE SLAVE, 


Five Songs anda Duet, from the Incidents in this celebrated 
Work, are now Published. Words by J. E. CARPENTER, Music by GEO. 

LINLEY, and J. L. HATTON. Songs, 2s.each, Duet, 3s. 
Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent Street. 








MESSRS. COCKS & Co.’s 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


M* MOTHER’S GENTLE WORD.—Song.—Poetry by J. E* 
CARPENTER, the Music, posed, and dedicated to Miss Dolby, by J° 


HENRY GRIESBACH, 2s, 





Wess AIRS, by BRINLEY RICHARDS.— The only 

Modern editions of the Welsh Airs by this distingaished Artist are those pub- 
lished by ROBERT COCKS & CO., viz.—Recollections of Wales, 8 Nos., each 
3s.; also by the same—La Reine Blanche, grand galop, 4s.; The Vision, 23.; The 


Angel’s Song, 2s. 


(CHERRY'S elegant BALLADS and SONGS. — The Black. 
smith; Sailing on the Summer Sea; Moonlight on the Ocean; The Wild 
Curlew; Don’t you Remember; Shadow and Sunshine; Always Right; I Love to 
follow the Honey Bee; Beautiful Leaves; The Days that are no more; Be sure 
you're up early; Have Faith in Him; and Bloom of the Heart, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
Also,gratis and postage free, a Monthly List of New Music ; ditto of Musical Instru- 
ments. 


OCKS’S. MUSICAL MISCELLANY for JANUARY, 1853, 
J 5d.; stamped, 6d; contains a Funeral March, for Four Hands. Contributed 
expressly by Carl Czerny; a Song for New Year’s Eve, for Four Voices, by Schulz; 
and Holy, holy, holy, from ‘* The Last Judgment,” with Literary Articles—V indica 
tion of Czerny—Recollections of Beethoven—Letters on Singing—Training of Idiots 
— Poem by Mrs. Crawford—Remuneration of Writers—Intelligence, &c. 
ROBERT COCKS and CO’S MUSICAL ALMANAC for 1853, contains all the 
usual information, besides the Calendar and Notices of the great Composers, and 
may be had gratis of any Musicseller. 


‘CHE SUNSHINE OF OUR HOME. At the Concerts lately 

given at Croydon, Chertsey, Bath, Winchester, &c., the accomplished vocalist 
Miss Dolby, sang this favourite song, which was re-demanded by general acclamation 
Words by J. E. CARPENTER, Music by EDWARD LAND, 2s, 


London: Rogert Cocxs & Co., New Burlington-st., Publishers to the Queen. 





Now Ready, New Annual Publication, 


FIRST NUMBER, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY, REGISTER, & ALMANACK, 


AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC CALENDAR. 
ONTENTS :—1, Almanack; 2, Royal Academy of Music 


Calendar ; 3, List of Musical Societies throughout the Kingdom; 4, List of 
Music Published throughout the year 1852; 5, Addresses of Musical Professors, &c, 
throughout the Kingdom. Price 1s., by post 1s. 6d.; Subscribers’ copies will be 
forwarded by post or otherwise, on receipt of stamps for the amount sent to the 
publishers, 

Rupati, Rose, anpD Carte, 100, New Bonpb-stTREET, 


Sole Patentees of the only Council and Prize Medal Flutes, 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S ASCENT OF MONT BLANC, 


RveeY Evening at Eight o’clock. Stalls, 3s. (which can be 


secured at the box-office every day from Eleven to Four); Area, 2s.; Gallery, 





UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. * 
VICTORIA 


VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, £1 PER ANNUM. 


UBSCRIBERS, if desirous, may take part in the Concerts ; 
"7 the proceeds of which, after deducting the expenses incurred, will be divided 
among the Performers. The apportionment being under the direction of the 
Managing Committee, who will award according to talent and merit. 

It is also intended, in conjunction with this Society, to form an ACADEMY for 
the TUITION and CULTIVATION of MUSIC. For this purpose, the most skilful 
Professors will be engaged, thus giving facilities for Tuition at home, equal to the 
Continental Academies, at the following Scale of Charges :— 


First Class o00 oe Nee 25 guineas per annum. 
Second Class .., eee ase ” ” 
Third Class... ove ooo 10 ” 


” 
Subscription Tickets and detailed Prospectuses, with the Names of the Committee, 
may be had of JOHN REMINGTON, Esa., 138, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


ESSRS. HAITE & LEACH, Musical Instrument Makers to 
Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, have REMOVED from 13, Clifford-street, 
Bond-street, to 7, NEW COVENTRY-STREET, Leicester-square, in which ex- 
tensive premises their friends and patrons will find a large assortment of Military 
and Orchestral Instruments, including the various inventions of M. Halari, at very 
moderate prices. 


WALTER MAYNARD’S 


NSTRUCTIONS in the Art of Singing, after the Methods 


of the best Italian Masters, price 7s. 
Progressive Vocal Exercises for Dai'y Practice, by E, C. May, price 83. 
Garcia’s Complete School of Singing (new edition) price 15s, 

Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ LE SOUVENIR, 


RICE 2s. 6d. Just published, Mr. Richards’ last Pianoforte 

piece; and, by the same popular Composer, ‘‘ Eva,” arranged for the Piano 
forte, price 2s. 6d. Also, 3rd edition of Mr, Osborne’s most » l_ Pianoforte 
piece, entitled “ Evening Dew,” and his newest composition, ‘*T SUNBEAM, 
which promises to rival the “ Pluie de Perles” and‘‘ Evening Dew” in popularity 
s. each. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 











HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 

and Violent Head-aches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. 8, Gowen, Chemist, of 
Clifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852. ‘To Professor Holloway, dear Sir,—1 am 
requested by a lady named Thomas, just arrived from the West Indies, to acquaint 
you that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 
heaith, arising from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion. loss of Appetite, 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, fcr which 
she consulted the best men in the colony, but without any beneficial result; at last 
she had recourse to your invaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected so great 
a change for the better, that she continue’ them, and the whole family were restor. d 
to health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed their 
extraordinary virtues in those complaints incidental to children, particularly in cases 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these dise ses with no 


other remedy. (Signed) 8. GOWEN, 

These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the following complaints: — 
Ague Constipation of Fevers of all Liver complaintsUicers 
Asthma the Bowels kinds Lumbago Worms of all 
Bilious Com- Consumption Fits Rheumatism kinds 

laints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’sWeakness from 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evil whatever cause 
i Dyaentery Indigestion Sore Throats &c., &e. 

BowelcomplaintsErysipelas Infismmation Tic Douloureux 
Colics Jaundice ~Tumours 


Sold atthe Establishment of Professor HouLoway, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealersin Medicines throughout the 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6u., 11s., 22s., and 33s, 
each Box. There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 


N.B. Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Box. 
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Printed and Published for the Proprietor by Micuart SamuEL Myers, of No. 3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road, Clapham Road, inthe parish of Lambeth, at the 
office of Myers & Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of 
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To be had of G. Porkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickers, 





ls, A Morning Performance every Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o'clock. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 





Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers,—Saturday, January 8th, 1853, 















